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ANNEXURE I 
[Para 3*41(1)] 

List of tasks to be performed by government in respect of public 
sector undertakings. 

1. Appointment/resignation of Chairman/board members/financial adviser, of 
chief finance and accounts officer on the recommendation of the Board of Dir¬ 
ectors, and of auditor on the advice of the C. & A. G. 

2. Higher staff appointments, i.e., where the maximum of the pay-scale of the post 
exceeds Rs. 2,250. 

3. Rules of the company governing the conditions of service of the employees. Pro¬ 
vident Fund and other rules. 

4. Annual programme of the public undertaking* as reflected by its revenue and 
capital budget estimates. 

5. Proposals of the public undertaking regarding : 

(i) assistance from other ministries when direct contacts did not produce 
results; 

(ii) raising loans exceeding specified limits; 

(iii) higher foreign exchange allocation; 

(iv) intervention in lacbour disputes; 

(v) negotiations with foreign countries; 

(vi) contracts involving expenditure exceeding specified limits; participation 
in negotiations for entering into global contracts; 

(vii) pricing of products; 

(viii) creation of reserves and special funds. 

6. Other matters on which the public imdertaking is, under its charter, required 
to obtain the approval of the President, f.g. (a) to sell, lease or otherwise dispose 
of whole or substantially the whole, of the undertaking, (b) to form a subsidiary 
company, and (c) to divide capital into different classes of shares. 

7. References made by public undertaking under instrument of instructions laid 
down by the ministry or under accepted or developing conventions. 

8. References made by public undertaking in connection with its operations when 
the questions involved relate to other business of the administrative ministry 
or of other ministries for which it has necessarily to seek assistance of the adminis¬ 
trative ministry. 

9. Proposal or decision of the Board reserved by the Chairman for the decision 
of die Central Government. 

to. Changes in the scope (volume and range) of work of the undertaking involvii^ 
capital expenditure exceeding specified limits—reviewing public aspects, financim 
aspects, technical aspects including modernisation of plant and equipment or 
change in design. 

II. Examination of reports and returns prescribed by the ministry. 
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12. Causes of below-the-expectation progress of performance or of other weak¬ 
nesses or inefficiencies. 

13. Annual report of the public undertaking on its performance (according to a 
standard pattern) including its balance-sheet and profit and loss statement to¬ 
gether with the audit report thereon. 

14. Broad evaluation of the financial results, degree of fulfilment of the tasks under¬ 
taken and overall efficiency of the public undertaking. 

15. Public relation aspects including public criticism in regard to scale and range 
of products and Iheir quality of the public undertaking. 

16. Parliament work relating to (i) Parliament questions and debates, and (ii) report 
of the Parliament committee on public undertakings. 

17. Whether a directive should be issued to the Board of Directors of the public 
undertaking. 



ANNEXURE II 
(Para 4*37) 

Functional file index - Description 

The existing filing system of the central secretariat offices has been laid down in 
detail in the Manual of Office Procedure (chapter VII refers). It suffers from the 
following disadvantages : 

(i) There is no uniformity, since different sections allot different numbers ta 
identical subjects or sub-subjects, 

(ii) Tracing of files is a time-consuming search through the file registers and 
the officers are dependent on records clerks. 

(iii) Indexing by subject as well as by individual name is necessary. 

a. To overcome these disadvantages, a functional subject-wise and sub-subject- 
wise file index should be prepared as follows. 

2' I The main subjects of an office failing under, say administoation, office ntana- 
gement services, policy matters and miscellaneous items, are first listed under functional 
group headings, which are identified by consecutive Roman numerals. 

2*2 Each main subject or main head in each functional group is assigned con¬ 
secutive Arabic numerals beginning with ‘ii’ which may go up to ‘99’. 

2 • 3 Similarly, the sub-subjects or sub-heads imder each main head are assigned 
consecutive Arabic niunerals beginning with ‘n’which also could go up to ‘99*. 

2*4 The identifying subject numerals and sub-subject numerals are separated by 
‘o’; the group of numerals to the left of‘o’ refer to the main subject while that to- 
the right to its sub-subject, topic, aspect or factor. 

2*5 Files opened under the same sub-subject etc. are given serial numbers i, 
2, 3 and so on, enclosed in brackets. 

2 • 6 The year in which the file is opened is shown separately from the file number by 
a slant stroke. 

2 • 7 At the end of each file code number is to be indicated the dealing adminis¬ 
trative office, division or unit by a suitably chosen abbreviated group of letters, 
separated from the year by a hyphen. 

2*8 To distinguish files relating to different countries (or different individuals 
or bodies) alpha symbols may be inserted before the coded subject number; e.g. Aus¬ 
tralia, Burma, and Cambodia may be indicated by Aus., Bur., Cambo., resjjectively. 

2*9 Each subject and sub-subject thus having been identified by an alpha-m^»ic 
code mark, a brief content part of the subject, viz., question, issue or specific institation 
or person involved is indicated in the rectangle on the file cover marked “subject”. 

2*10 Illustration .—‘In a file numbered IV-iioi3(3)/66-Estt., ‘IV’ stands for the 
functional jor activity group heading, viz- common office services. The first group 
of Arabic numerals ‘ii’ stands for the main subject heading ‘accommodation’. The 
figure ‘o’ is a separating sign. The second group of Arabic numerals ‘13’ stands 
for the subordinate subject or aspect heading ‘shifting arrangements’. The number 
‘3’ in round brackets denotes 3rd file opened under this subordinate heading. The 
figure ‘66’ indicates the year of opening the file and the abbreviating symbol ‘Estt.* 
stands for establishment section. 
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3 . InstrucHon.—‘li a paper requiring filing is such as apparently does not relate to 
any of the lists, functional (primary, group heading), subject (secondary heading) 
or sub-subject etc. (tertiary heading), the following points should be considered : 

Whether they come imder any sub-factor or sub-aspect of a tertiary heading 
as related to a secondary heading. 

Whether they seem allied to a secondary heading as related to a primary 
headifiy. 

If not, whether they could be brought vmder an additional heading placed 
at appropriate point in the list of primary headings. 

If nothing suggests, it may be temporarily placed in the list of primary headings as 
the last item. 

4. Advantages of the proposed file index 

(i) Such a coded file index drawn up on a functional basis establishes an easily 
reco^isable, systematic, filing sequence under a comprehensive list of pre¬ 
identified subjects and their various (sub-subjects, topics or aspects, concern¬ 
ing activities of a piarticular office. 

(ii) The symbols and numbers used remove lengthy file designations for which a 
hunt has sometimes to be made, thus saving .time. The proposed file index 
has also the advantage of providing files on the same functional subject and its 
sub-subject common identifying numbers. 

(iii) Ensuring ease in reference, this standardisation greatly facilitates opening of 
new files, systematic sorting, pick up and storage of files which may be re¬ 
quired subsequently for reference and thus enables the officers to pick out any 
file on their own and with speed. 

(iv) Further, when indexing is done, only one index slip (by specific name) need 
be made, and not two, i.e. both name-wise and subject-wise, as is found 
necessary under the conventional system. 

(v) Besides, this coded index will serve as a standard table of contents for th® 
precedents note-book, which altliough a necessary requirement for its effective 
use, is by and large not prepared. 

(vi) It would also help in compiling orientation, instruction material on the activity 
dealt with, for a comprehensive understanding of it. 



ANNEXURE III 
(Para 4.40) 
Router slip 

for submission of drafts 


Router slip 

(correspondence handling) 


From 

I. 

To 

Initials 

Date 
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a. 
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For information 


Discuss/consult 


Draft for approval 


Draft reply 


For signature 


Revise as directed 


Revised draft 


Note and return 


For instructions 


Accept/reject/recommend 


Additional space 
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ANNEXURE IV 
(Para 4.40) 

Router slip 

for submission of papers 



Router slip 

(preparation of papers) 



From 

To 

j Initials 

Date 



; 

Prepare paper 

■ 

Amplify 


Consult 


As amended 


Study team 


For consideration 


(i) 


Approved 

(leader) 

(ii) 


Planning & policy 



i 

j Report by 

I 

i 



Paper submitted 

1 

i 

1 

i 



Additional space 
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(Para 4.44) 

Statement showing the proposed wing scales, the existing secretariat scales for generalist staff and the 

existing scales for specialised cadres 
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central services. Rs. 1,300—60—1,600 (Grade V IMP) 

Rs. 700—1,600 (senior development officer) 

Rs. 1,100—1,800 for CSS and other deputy 
secretaries. 



Es Rs. 1.100-50-1,400 Rs- *.400 (Selection Grade IPS) 

Rs. t.ioo—50—1,400 (Assistant Economc Adviser; 
joint directors, economics and statistics; 
directors on the engineering side; Grade VI IMP). 
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ANNEXURE\Vin 

[Para 4 . 50 ( 2 )] 

Statement comparing a typical wing of the present system with one of the proposed 
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Note : These calculations do not take into account class IV staff; nor do they take into account the needs of special tasks when additional 
posts may have to be created. 

•Details are given in the statement on page 16 . 











Statement showing the strength of a reorganised • wing 

Chief of the rank of joint secretary , . i 

Planning Office Manage- 

Divisions & Policy Special ment and Total 
tasks Registry 
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ANNEXURE IX 
(Para 6* lo) 


List of appointments requiring the approval of the Appointments 
committee of the Cabinet. 


Ministries 

Railways 


External Affairs 


Defence . 


Appointments 

I. Chairman, Railway Board. 

a. Members and Additional Members of the Railway 
Board. 

3. Financial Commissioner for Railways. 

4. General Managers cf Railways and equivalent 
appointments 

I. Secretariat appointments of and above the rank 
of Deputy Secretary. 

а. Field appointments above the rank of First Secre¬ 
taries to Missions except appointments of Ambas¬ 
sadors, Heads of Missions and other higher 
dignatories. 

1. Secretariat appointments of and above the rank 
of Deputy Secretary. 

2. Scientific Adviser to the Defence Minister. 

3. Director General, Armed Forces Medical Services. 

4. Appointments in State-owned public corpwations, 
companies and enterprises of : 

(a) Chairman, Managing Directors and General 
Managers, salaried or otherwise; and 

(b) Financial Advisers entitled to an ultimate 
salary of Rs. 2,060 p.m. or above. 

5. Other appointments in the State owned public 
corporations, companies and enterprises carry¬ 
ing an ultimate salary exceeding Rs. 2,250 p.m. 

Armv 

б. Chief of the Army Staff. 

7. Deputy Chief of the Army Staff. 

8. G. O. C--in-C, Southern Command. 

g. G. O. C.-in-C, Eastern Command. 

10. G. O. C.-in-C, Western Command. 

11. P. S. Os. i.e. Chief of the General Staff, Adjutant 
General, Master General of the Ordnance and 
Quarter-Master-General. 


2 —ARC/68 
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Navy 

12. Chief of the Naval Staff. 

13. Flag Officer Commanding, Indian Fleet. 

14. Deputy Chief of the. Naval Staff. 

15. Flag Officer, Bombay. 

16. Commodore-in-charge, Cochin. 

17. P. S. Os. i.e. Chief of Personnel, Chief of Material 
and Chief of Naval Aviation. 

18. Commodore, East Coast. 

Air Force 

19. Chief of the Air Staff. 

20. Deputy Chief of the Air Staff. 

21. Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Operational 
Command. 

22. Air Officet Commanding, Training Command. 

23. Air Officer Commanding, Maintenance Command. 

24. P. S. Os. i.e. Air Officer-in-Charge, Maintenance 
and Air Officer-in-Charge, Administration. 

Department of Atomic i. Secretariat appointments of and above the rank 
Energy. of Deputy Secretary. 

2. Appointments in State owned public corporations, 
companies and enterprises of : 

(a) Chairman, Managing Directors and General 
Managers, salaried or otherwise; and 

(b) Financial Advisers entitled to an ultimate 
salary of Rs. 2,000 p.m. or above. 

3. Other appointments in the State owned public 
corporations, companies and enterprises and 
appointments to technical and scientific posts, 
carrying an ultimate salary exceeding Rs. 2,250 
p.m. 

4. All other appointments which are made by the 
Government of India or which require the approval 
of the Government of India and which carry 
an initial or ultimate salary of Rs. 2,000 01 
above. 

All other ministries . i. Secretariat appointments of and above the rank 

of Deputy Secretary. 

2. Appointments in State owned public corporations, 
companies and enterprises of : 

(a) Chairman, Managing Directors and General 
Managers, salaried or otherwise including 
the Governor and Deputy Governors of the 
Reserve Bank of India; and 

(b) Financial Advisers entitled to an ultimate 
salary of Rs. 2,000 p.m. or above. 
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3- Other appointments in the State owned public 
corporations, companies and enterprises carrying 
an ultimate salary exceeding Rs. 2,250 p.m. 

4. All other appointments which are made by the 
Government of India or which require the ap¬ 
proval of Government and which carry an initial 
or ultimate salary of Rs. 2 000 or above. 



ANNEXURE X 
(Para 6.10) 

Functions of the Central Establishment Board 

It shall be the duty of the Board : 

(i) having regard to the merits, claims and availability of all olficers in the field 
of choice for any particular vacancy, to make recommendations for the selection and 
appointment to : 

(a) all posts of and above the rank of Under Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Secretariat (except posts of Additional Secretary, Special Sec¬ 
retary and Secretary to the Government of India); 

(b) all non-Secretariat posts under the Government of India which are included 
as category ‘A’ posts in the schedule of the reorganised Central Secretariat 
Service; 

(c) all non-Secretariat posts under the Government of India which are manned 
by officers of the dll-India Services; and 

(d) all other non-Secretariat posts which are similar in rank and status to the 
posts mentioned in (a) above—when it is proposed to appoint thereto : 

(i) officers, belonging to the Central Secretariat Service or the Central Ad¬ 
ministrative Pool; and 

(ii) officers belonging to any of the services which supply officers to the 
Central Administrative Pool; 

(a) to advise the controlling authority viz., the Ministry of Home Affairs, in 
regard to the initial constitution and future maintenance of the Central Adminis¬ 
trative Pool as provided for in the scheme for staffing senior Administrative posts 
at the Centre; and 

(3) to advise the Ministry of Home Affairs in regard to the initial constitution 
and future maintenance of Selection Grade and Grade I of the Central Secretariat 
Service on matters specifically referred l»o the Board by that Ministry. 
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ANNEXURE XI 
[Para 6.13(3)] 

Statement showing number of direct recruits to the I.A.S. since its 

inception. 


No. of 

Year of examination appoint¬ 

ments made 

«947.33 

•948.33 

1949 35 

1950 *9 

'95«.38 

195a.3a 

1953.42 

>954 49 

>955 57 

>956.77 

1957.64 

>958.54 

>959 73 

1960 ......... 87 

1961 99 

>962.90 

1963 ”5 

1964 ......... 128 

1965 *38 

1966 ......... 140 
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ANNEXURE XII 
[Para 6.13(3)] 

Comparative statement showing the number of secretaries to the 
Government of India and number of I.C.S. and I.A.S. officers 
eligible for appointment as secretary during the years 1948—67 
and some pre-independence years (with projection into the 
future upto 1989) 


Year 





No. of 
secre¬ 
taries 

No. of ICS/ 
IAS officers 
eligible for 
apptt. as 
Secy. 

Selectivity 
ratio (i.e. col. 
3 to col. 2) 

I 





2 

3 

4 

1934 • 





9 

223 

25:1 

1935 • 


• 



9 

242 

27:1 

1936 . 





9 

213 

24:1 

1937 • 





10 

172 

17:1 

1938 . 





. 10 

199 

20:1 

J 939 • 





9 

178 

20 :i 

1940 • 





19 

87 

5:1 

1949 ■ 





20 

102 

5:1 

1950 . 





21 

110 

5:1 

1951 • 





19 

129 

7:1 

1952 . 





18 

141 

8:1 

1953 • 





20 

163 

8 ;i 

1954 • 





22 

175 

8:1 

1955 • 





20 

188 

9:1 

1956 . 





22 

162 

7:1 

1957 • 





23 

150 

7:1 

1958 . 





23 

147 

6 :r 

1959 • 





22 

157 

7:1 


22 








23 


I 







9 

3 

4 

i960 , 

• 


* • 

, 

• 

. 

22 

166 

8:1 

1961 . 



• 

• 

• 

• 

23 

164 

7:> 

1962 . 







23 

169 

7:1 

1963 . 







22 

>77 

6 :i 

1964. 







25 

201 

Sit 

1965 • 







28 

222 

.8:1 

1966 . 







33 

254 

8:1 

J967 • 







3> 

288 

9‘> 

1968 . 







30 

3>8 

11 :i 

1969 • 







30 

378 

i3:> 

1970 • 







30 

382 

13:1 

i97« • 







30 

4>4 ■ 

14:1 

«972 • 







30 

.43> 

14:1 

1973 • 







30 

430 

>4:> 

>974 • 







30 

424 

14:1 

>975 • 







30 

448 

>5:> 

>976 . 







30 

457 

>5:> 

>977 • 







30 

464 

>5:> 

1978 . 







30 

485 

16:1 

>979 • 







30 

498 

17:1 

1980 . 







30 

554 

18:1 

1981 . 







30 

588 

2o;i 

1982 . 







30 

592 

20;i 

1983 • 




• 


• 

30 

628 

21 ;i 

>984 . 






• 

30 

675 

22:1 











1985 • 


- 


30 

728 

24:1 

1986 . 

. 

• 


30 

766 

26:1 

1987. 

■ • 

• 


30 

846 

28:1 

1988 . 

. 



30 

94a 

31:1 

1989 . 

. 



30 

1,038 

35:1 


Notes ; i . The figures given in respect of each year represent the position obtaining 
at the commencement of that year. 

2. For the purpose of this statement, an officer who has completed 22 years 
service in the ICS/IAS has been taken as eligible for appointment as 
secretary. 

3. The number of ^cretaries represents the number of posts of secretaries 
normally manned by members of ICS, IAS and other generalist services 
It excludes posts of secretaries in the Ministries of External Affairs and 
Law, which are generally manned by members of the Indian Foreign 
Service, and the Central Legal ^rvice, respectively. For similar reasons, 
secretary m the Department of Atomic Energy, which post is generally 
held by a scientist has been excluded. 

4. In projecting the number of secretaries into the future a steady figure 
of 30 has been assumed. This is based on the assumption that of the 4.1 
departments recommended by the study team in its earlier report 
fi^partments, name^, those of Atomic Energy, External Affairs, Legal 
Affairs, Legislative, Railways and Science and Technology will not 
nonnally be headed by ICS/IAS officers. Five more dlLrtments 
^4:. those of Adnunistrative Reforms, Export Industries, Family^Planning’ 

Affairs and Statistics, it has been visualised, may not 
e^h secretaries. A single secretary has been assumed for 

each of the remaining 30 departments. 



ANNEXURE XIII 
(Para 6.14) 

Statement showing tenures of appointment of secretaries to the Government of India in certain ministries since 1947. 
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10 Industrial Development 
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ANNEXURE XIV 
(Para 6.17) 

Measures taken by the Government of India in the recent past tr 
improve senior management 

A—laatitatloiial arrangements 

X. Institntion of Cabinet Secretary. —^As early as 1950 the Government had 
recognised the need to invest the institution of Cabinet Secretary with a more positive 
role in relation to personnel administration. This is reflected in its acceptance of 
the recommendation made in the Ayyangar report (1949) that the Cabinet Secretary 
should be “an administrative officer of the highest rank selected for the office for his 
special qualities of tact, energy, initiative and efficiency’’; that he should be “a suffi¬ 
ciently Senior officer to cominand the respwet and confidence of all ranks of permanent 
service’’ and that he should be “ex-qfficio president of the Committee of Secretaries 
set up to advise the Prime Minister and other ministers on selections for administra¬ 
tive appointments’’. 

3. Appointments committee of the Cabinet. —An appointments commit¬ 
tee of the Cabinet headed by the Prime Minister was set up in 1950 to deal broadly 
with all appointments in the Secretariat at the level of deputy secretary and above and 
outside the Secretariat against posts carrying pay scales above Rs. 2,000 p. m. In 1961, 
a provision was made in the Government of India (Transaction of Business) • Rules, 
requiring approval of the Cabinet to proposals involving creation of posts or rcr 
employment of officers on pay exceeding Rs. 3,000 p. m. 

3. Gentrsd Establishment Board. —In 1951, the old selection board was re¬ 
organised and it was decided that the reorganised board (called the “Central Estab¬ 
lishment Board’’) should be headed by the Cabinet Secretary. Appointments to the 
posts of secretary were specifically excluded from the purview of the Central Establish¬ 
ment Board. Instead, the Cabinet Secretary, qua Chairman of the Board, was em¬ 
powered to consider the claims of various officers, whether serving at the Centre or 
in the states, and to submit his recommendations direct for the orders of the Appoint¬ 
ments committee of the Cabinet. In the reorganisation of the Central Establishment 
Board in 1954, the appointments to the posts of additional secretary also were exclud¬ 
ed from its purview. The Cabinet Secretary was now to formulate on his own such, 
proposals for the approval of the Appointments committee of the Cabinet. 

4. Administrative organisation committee of the Cabinet. —For consi¬ 
dering measures for the reorganisation of the machinery of the Government covering 
all the three broad aspects, viz-, structures, personnel and methods, an ad hoc adminis- 
rative organisation committee of the Cabinet was set up in 1950. The Committee 
was in existence for nearly a decade. 

5. Secretaries committee on administration. —In 1961, the Government- 

appointed a Secretaries committee on administration as a standing machinery for 
locating administrative deficiencies and initiating measures for improvement'. This 
committee has ceased to exis t and its work is now looked after by the Secretaries com¬ 
mittee on internal affairs. : . ^ 

B—Measures for Improving qusility of senior management 

6. Strengthening at levels of J. Si and above.—In 1965, while conceding 
the need to strengthen all decision making levels. Government observed that this 
was particularly necessary at the levels of joint secretary and above because it was from 
those levels that administrative leadership, supervision and guidance were ejqsected 
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to flow. It was then decided that standards of selection for these posts should be 
tightened. The respective role' of the present three functionaries at senior manage¬ 
ment levels, viZ; joint secretary, additional secretary and secretary were also clearly 
defined. Secretaries were requested to review arrangements for interanal delegations 
and to organise analytical studies of work actually handled by individual oflicers at 
the level of joint secretary and above, with a view to locate items of work, about 
which delegations, orders, or instructions could issue, requiring dispowl at lower 
levels. They were also requested to consider the feasibility of transferring to joint 
secretaries some of the work currently handled by them, e.g, that connected with 
inter-departmental committees, negotiations and conferences abroad, and visits of 
distinguished visitors, both Indian and foreign. 

7. Test of results and weeding of ineflfectives. —The acceptance of the 
principle that the success or failure of an individual officer must be judged rigorou¬ 
sly by the test of results, led to a proposal in 1961 to appoint a committee in each 
ministry to locate officials, who are ineffective or against whom suspicion existed re¬ 
garding their integrity, amounting to moral conviction. An outcome of this proposal 
has been that government has of late been screening officers at senior managemeiit 
levels. The following p.assage in the Prime Ministers’broadcast of July 1966 is signi¬ 
ficant in this context. 

“When I spoke to you last month, I said seniority should yield to merit. Since 
then, a number of senior secretariat appointments have been reviewed 
and certain changes arc being effected. This is a beginning.’’ 

8. Minimum tenure for key appointments. —In 1961, the government deci¬ 
ded that officers in key posts should be kept on their jobs for atleast five years to 
enable them to produce the results expected of them. If there was any loss of pros¬ 
pects by their being kept in a particuar post in the public interest, such loss should 
be acquately protected against. 

■9. Revision of pay of senior management posts. —In 1962, government 
Introduced a selection grade (Rs. 1800-2000) between the senior and the super-time 
scale of pay of the Indian Administrative Service. In 1965, it sanctioned an upward 
revision of the super-time scales of pay. As a result, the pay of IAS secretaries, addi¬ 
tional secretaries and joint secretaries and equivalent officers was raised. The bene¬ 
fits of the upward revision of the scales of pay were subsequently extended to other 
services also. This upward revision of pay scales was meant to generate a greater mea¬ 
sure of ‘elan’ at senior management levels. 


C—Development of sources for senior management 

10. Since independence, government have almost continuously grappled with 
the problem of developing sources for drawing on personnel for the staffing of its 
middle and senior management levels. These efforts are reflected not only in the 
organisation of All India Services but also in the constitution of certain ‘specialist’ 
Central Services and the formulation of schemes like the IC A (Central) Cadre, and 
Central administrative pool. 

XI. Constitution of new Central' Services. —-New service cadres in certain 
specialised fields of activity were organised to facilitate man-power on a long¬ 
term basis And to ensure the availability of an adequate number of oflicers posses¬ 
sing the right combination of basic calibre and experience. The Central Legal 
Service, the Indian Economic Service, the Indian Statistical Service and the Central 
Information Service are among the instances in point. 

xa. ICA(Central) Cadre, 1950. —In 1950, government formulated a scheme 
for ICA(Ccntral) cadre to overcome the vagaries of‘tenure-deputation’ system and 
to develop sepcialisation among a proportion of p)ersons drawn from IAS and central 
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services for appointment at the Centre. The central cadre was to comprise two pools- 
the special administrative pool designed to serve the needs of economic ministries 
and thus to replace the Finance-Commei'ce Pool, and the General Administrative 
Pool for staffing other departments. Officers of IAS and Central Services, like IA&AS 
were to come to the Centre on tenure-deputation, in the first instance. On the ex¬ 
piry of their first tenure, majority of them were to revert to their parent services. A 
few were, however, to be selected for quasi-permanant deputation and to remain with 
Centre for the rest of their service, tmless required to go back to their parent cadres 
for a period of cotm ter-deputation. 

13. Central Adxnfniatrative Pool, —The above scheme could not be 

implemented mainly because the state governments were never fully in favour of 
it. A new scheme for the constitution of a Central Administative Pool was therefore 
evolved in 1957 to build up a reserve of officers with special training and experience 
for the purpose of economic admin st ration and for maintaining continuity of know¬ 
ledge and experience in the field of general administration. The important feature of 
this scheme was the provision regarding lateral recruitment of persons with specialised 
qualifications directly from the <^n market at higher age levels. It is understood 
that this scheme is undergoing certain modifications. 

14. Reorganisation and reinforcement of C.S.S. —The reorganisation of the 
Central Secretariat Service in 1948-50 by providing for direct recruitment to the 
Section Officer’s grade and arranging for executive training for selected officers of grade 
I and grade II was another significant attempt to make that service yield personnel 
for middle management and senior management levels. 

15. InducRon of scientists and technologists to administrative posts.— 

Besides appointing specialists and technologists as advisers, attempts have been made 
in the past to throw open even the highest administrative posts to scientists, techno¬ 
logists and other scholars of eminence. Appointments of Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Dr. Tara 
Chand, Dr. Bhabha, Dr. Bhatnagar and Prof. Thacker as secretaries may be cited 
as instances. These also underscore the anxiety of the Government to devise a system in 
which the outstanding scientists and technologists can aspire to rise to the highest admi¬ 
nistrative posts. The Prime Minister’s observation in her convocation address at the 
University of Roorkee on 18-11-1967 that administrative system must reflect an indi¬ 
vidual’s contribution to human welfare and economic gain sums up Governmental 
thinking in this field. 


16. Lateral recruitment. —Even in its first five yeer plan the Planning Com¬ 
mission had recommended (a) that individuals with high academic qualifications 
and special experience in the economic field should be drawn into administrative 
services at age-limits exceeding those fixed for initial recruitment, (b) that a propor¬ 
tion of junior officers in the administrative services should be selected early in their 
careers and given intensive training in the economic field and (c) that individuals 
with special experience and”knowledge in other fields such as universities, banking 
and finance and industry should be drawn into public services for manning responsi¬ 
ble senior posts. These recommendations have been accepted by Government in. 
principle. 


17. Training. —The expansion in the facilities for the training of public ser¬ 
vants, particularly in the fields of ‘Inservice training’ and ‘Executive Developnmnt 
Pregramme’ has been significant. The founding of the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, the setting up of the Administrative Staff College on the lines c>f a 
similar college at Henley on TTiames in U.K., the organisation of refresher training 
programmes in the Naticaial Academy of Administration and arrangeiMnts for the parti¬ 
cipation of civilian personnel in the courses of the National Defence Colltf^ are a^cts 
of this expansion. The proposal to set up a training division in the Ministry ot Home 
.\ffairs is equally significant. 



ANNEXURE XV 


[Para 6.26(c)] 

Statements showing the tenures of appointment of the Chief Justices of 
the Supreme Court and Chairmen, Railway Board 

A—Statement showing the tennres of appointment of Chief 
Justices of the Supreme Court (since November, 1951) 


S. Name of Chief Justice Tenure of appointment Remarks 

No. years months days 


I 

Shri M. Patanjali Shastri 

2 

I 

27 


2 

)> 

Mehr Chand Mahajan . 

0 

11 

19 


3 


Bijan Kumar Mukherjee 

I 

I 

8 

Died 6 months 

and 13 days 

before his d ue 
date of retire¬ 
ment. 

4 

}> 

Sudhi Ranjan Dass 

4 

9 

8 


5 

)) 

B. P. Sinha 

4 

4 



6 

]} 

P. B. Gajendragadkar . 

2 

X 

15 


7 

»* 

A. K. Sarkar 

0 

3 

14 


8 

9i 

K. Subba Rao 

0 

9 

II 

Resigned 3 mon¬ 
ths and 5 days 
before his due 
date of retire¬ 
ment. 








9 9 

K. N. Wanchoo 

0 

10 

14 

Calculated with 
reference to the 


anticipated date 
of retirement. 


‘Average tenure : . i 11 6 


‘This represents the actual average tenure of the nine Chief Justices. If the appoint" 
ments of the two Chief Justices who did not complete their full tenure (namely 
Shri B. K. Mukherjee and K. Subba Rao), are exculded, the average comes to 2 year s 
2 months and 18 days. If, on the other hand, their full (as distinct from actual'^ 
tenure is taken into account, the average tenure works uot to 2 years and 8 days. 
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'B—Statement showing the tenures of appointment of Chairmen, 
Railway Board (Since September, 1947). 


■s. ' 

No. ' 

! 

Name of Chairman 

[ Tenure of 
apptt. 
without ex 
tension 

- 

Extension if 
any, granted 

1 

i ’ 

Total 

tenure 

1 

Y M D 

Y 

M. 

D 

Y M 

D 

I 

Shri K. G. Bakhle. 


• 3 6 

21 

. . 


. . 

3 

6 

21 

•a 

,, F. C-Badhwhar . 

• 

• I 5 

4 

2 

0 

26 

3 

6 

• • 

3 

,, G. Pande 


- 2 3 





2 

3 


4 

,, P. C. Mukharjee . 


• 2 5 

29 .. 



2 

5 

29 

5 

,, K. B. Mathur 


. .. 3 

1 


6 

18 


9 

19 

6 

,, Karnal Sii^h 


« 9 

6 


6 

22 

2 

3 

28 

7 

,, D. C. Baijal 


. a 2 

14 .. 

9 

8 

2 

11 

22 

♦8 

,, Kripal Singh 


. 


X 

5 

*4 

I 

5 

14 


Average tenure . 


. X XI 

28 



2 

5 

2 


♦Had been granted extension of tenure as Member, Railway Board. Later 
promoted as Chairman. 
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(Paras 7* 19 and 7‘21) 
Delegation of financial powers 
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Delegation of tasks in personnel administration 
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Skeleton reorganisation scheme for four selected ministries— 

study reports. 
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Ministry of Steel, Mines and Metals 
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SPECIAL ANNEXURE A 
(Para S'SQ) 

Skeleton reorganisation scheme for four selected ministries— 

study reports 

I 

Introductory 

I • I As stated in chapter III, skeleton reorganisation exercises were carried out 
in four non-staff ministries to test the ideas set out in the proposed system. Two 
of the ministries selected for this purpose, viz. the Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning and the Ministry of Education handle mainly state subjects; the other 
two, viz. the Ministry of Commerce and the Ministry of Steel, Mines and Metals 
handle mainly central subjects. 

I • 2 For each of these four ministries, there is a separate report. These represent 
nothing more than skeleton reorganisation exercises undertaken to test the practi¬ 
cability of the scheme. They are not attempts to produce detailed plans for these 
ministries. 

1-3 The scheme developed for non-staff ministries in chapter III, being general, 
did not indicate the slight variations that would be necessary for its application to 
multi-department ministries. The Ministry of Health and Family Planning and 
the Ministry of Steel, Mines and Metals are even now multi-department ministries 
and they will continue to be so. In the earlier report of the study team, it was 
recommended that the Ministry of Commerce and the Ministry of Education should 
also have two departments each. The study reports, therefore, bring out prominently 
how the administrative offices for staff work and the policy advisory committees should 
be set UD and how they should function in such multi-department ministries. 

1-4 According to the scheme, the secretary should continue to be at the apex 
of the ministry. Whether it is necessary to have a secretary at the head of each depart¬ 
ment in a multi-department ministry has to be viewed in the light of two considera¬ 
tions. Firstly, while the earlier report spoke of a department being conceived of 
as a secretary’s charge, it left the question open as to whether every department nece¬ 
ssarily should be headed by a secretary; in fact, the possibility of other organisational 
arrangements was conceded. Secondly, while discussing the problem of inter-depart¬ 
mental co-ordination in a multi-department ministry, it was suggested in that report 
that one of the secretaries in such a situation should be squarely allotted the responsi¬ 
bility for co-ordination within that ministry. A decision on the first point must take 
into account the individual circumstances in each ministry. As for the second, it 
should be for the minister to assign the co-ordinating role to the secretary who has 
the ability or natural advantage of fulfilling that function. 


1 >5 Whether it is necessary to have separate planning and policy offices for each 
department in a multi-depeutment ministry depends upon the circumstances of 
the different ministries having more than one department. A common planning 
and policy office may serve the purpose provided tWe is sufficient affinity between 
the subjects allotted to the various departments. Where a number of complex tasks 
are to be handled, it might be better to have separate planning and policy offices. 

I • 6 Whether there should be separate sets of personnel, finance and public rela- 
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tions offices for each department in a multi-department ministry or whether a 
single set could do also requires consideration. Where'a single set is enough, its 
location and relationship with the departments to be serviced are further questions 
requiring answers. The advantage in having separate sets of personnel, finance and 
public relations offices would be that this would make each department operationally 
self-sufficient. But the workload in each department may not be sufficient to justi¬ 
fy separate sets of offices. Furthermore, since the aim must be to man these! offices 
in due course by specialists—and specialists are bound to be in short supply for some 
time to come—there may be much to be gained by having a single set servicing the 
^iepartments. This single set should be placed organisationally outside the depart¬ 
ments, but for internal administration and supervision should work under the con¬ 
trol of the co-ordinating secretary. 

1-7 As in the case of offices of planning and policy, the need for a separate policy 
advisory committee for each department in a multi-department ministry must be 
judged on the circumstances of the different ministries. 

I-8 The Ministry of Commerce and the Ministry of Steel, Mines and Metals 
have ex-Delhi organisations. The chiefs of these organisations should be given the 
same position organisationally as the chiefs of New Delhi based organisations. Arr¬ 
angements like telex, location of liaison officers at New Delhi, would make good the 
present inadequate ‘communication’. 

1*9 An illustrative phased plan of implementation showing the precise steps to 
he completed each year and the implications in terms of personnel and finance has 
heen worked out for the Ministry of Health and Family Planning only. 

II 

Mlnlstiry of Health and Family Planning 

Basie facts 

2' I The Ministry of Health and Family Planning has two departments : (a) Depart¬ 
ment of Health; and (b) Department of Family Planning. These handle subjects 
largely in the State List. 

2*2 The Department of Health handles mainly type B work, i.e., substantive 
work for which there is a non-secretariat organisation, which in this case is the 
Directorate General of Health Services. In the department, there are subject joint 
secretaries, deputy secretaries and imder secretaries looking after type B work. A 
deputy secretary assisted by under secretaries looks after establishment and office 
management. 

2'3 In the Department of Family Planning, the office of the commissioner for 
family planning is placed functionally in the secretariat without secretariat status. 
There is, however, a subject joint s ecretary to look after policy and planning. A 
deputy secretary and two under secretaries look after personnel and office 
management. 

2'4 There is also an internal financial adviser of deputy secretary’s rank for rendering 
financial advice to the two departments. He is under the administrative control 
of the Secretary, Department of Health. 

2‘5 The departments are at present under a single secretary. 

2 • 6 A chart showing the existing structure of the Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning is at page 53. 

2*7 In the earlier report of the study team, it was suggested that there should be a 
Ministry of Health, Family Planning and Regional Planning with a separate depart¬ 
ment for each of the three activities. In this study report, only the Department of 
Health and the Department of Family Planning are covered. 



special featurei 


2 ’8 In the field of Health, the executive agencies are the state governments, 
since the central executive agency (DGHS) carries executive responsibility for a 
limited field only. Save for co-ordination of the work in the states and providing ini¬ 
tiative, and leadership in the specialised and technical aspects, the main task of a 
ministry operating in the State List will be development and formulation of strategic 
policy. Accordingly, the greater part of such a ministry needs to be transformed 
into an efficient organisation for policy, planning, as also technical advice since it 
is intimately connected with development of overall and co-ordinated policy and plan 
programme. There should, therefore, be a distinct administrative office in the 
Department of Health to handle the tasks of planning and policy and technical advice 
relating to professional education, medical care, public health and public health 
■engineering. This office should deal with functions which have received scant atten¬ 
tion in the past, listed at page 55, but should be given more importance in the future. 
These functions have been detailed by the sister study team on centre-state relation¬ 
ship. Care should be taken to ensure that this office does not overload itself by taking 
on functions for which there is no clear justification for central handling. This office 
should keep in touch with its counterpart organisations in the states and should be 
the main channel through which initiative, leadership and guidance is furnished to 
the states. 


2-g Although there is aflSnity between the subjects allotted to the two depart¬ 
ments, a separate cell for planning and policy is necessary in the Department of Family 
Plaiming since the problem of controlling population growth has assiuned emergent 
proportions! 

2*10 The workload in the Department of Family Planning may not justify 
a separate set of other staff offices for that department. A common chief personnel 
office, chief finance office and public relations office may, therefore, service both the 
departments. The offices should be functionally outside both the departments but 
may be placed administratively under the charge of the Secretary, Department of 
Health. This would mean that differences between the chief personnel officer, the 
chief finance officer and the public relations officer on the one hand and chiefs of 
administrative offices on the other, would be resolved by the department heads, even 
though the Secretary (Health ) would have a special position in regard to the internal 
organisation of these offices. 


2 • 11 According to the scheme, the headquarters offices of the present non-secre¬ 
tariat organisations should be converted into administrative offices. On this basisj 
the Directorate General of Health Services, as it now is, should be eligible for conver¬ 
sion into an administrative office. The present functions of the DGHS, however, 
cover—(a) central field of executive functioning, such as international quarantine 
drugs control, Central Government Health Scheme, etc; (b) planning and policy 
work relating to health; and (c) medical research and medical education. As stated 
in para 2-8, there should be a separate office of planning, policy and technical advice. 
Also, as stated in chapter III, where sectoral research is of significant importance, 
it should enjoy the position of an administrative office. Since medical education 
goes naturally with research, there should be a separate office for medical reseat ch 
and medical education. The office of the DGHS in the reorganised set-up will then 
be left with central executive functions only. 

2-12 The study team on centre-state relationship has placed considerable em¬ 
phasis on the role of a central ministry in the field of evaluation of state programmes, 
at present a relatively neglected subject. If this subject is to be given the importance 
visualised for it, there should be a full-fledged administrative office of evaluation in 
the Department of Health. This should be separate from the office of planning, policy 
and technical advice, to ensure for it a degree of independent fimctioning. 
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2" 13 Organisational arrangements appear to be necessary in the Department of 
Family Planning for two important fields, namely, population studies (including 
both demographic and sociological aspects) and publicity. The planning and policy 
cell suggested in para 2 • g could, for convenience, be located in the administrative 
oflBce of population studies. 

2* 14 For the reasons given in para 2*9, there should be two separate policy 
advisory committees, one for the Department of Health and another for Family Plan¬ 
ning with appropriate arrangements for co-ordination between the work of the two. 
One such arrangement should be to include as members of both committees, ^e chief 
of the^ office of planning, policy and technical advice in the Department of Family 
Planning. Another arrangement might be to have the Secretary, Department of 
Health, who will have the co-ordinating role, as a member of the policy advisory 
committee of the Department of Family Planning. 

Skeleton reorganisation scheme 

2.15 There may be a secretary for the Department of Health and a secretary on the 
pay of present day additional secretary for the Department of Family Planning. The 
co-ordinating role should be that of the Secretary (Health). 

2 • 16 The administrative offices for staff, substantive and special work to be set up 
under Secretary (Healdi) and those to be set up under the Secretary (Family Planning) 
are shown in the chart at page 57. The common staff offices for personnel, finance and 
public relations have been shown in the chart functionally outside both the departments, 
although organisationally under the Secretary (Health). 

2‘17 The chief personnel and the chief finance officers should be of the rank of 
joint secretary drawn from a pool of specialists in personnel and financial managements, 
respectively. The public relations officer may be of the rank of under secretary, trained 
and experienced in journalism. 

2'18 The chief of the office of planning, policy and technical advice in the Depart¬ 
ment of Health should be an officer of rank equivalent to joint secretary/additional 
secretary, who should be the best qualified and available person from among 
experts and generalists. Under him should be specialists in different fields like 
medical care, professional education, public health, etc. The chief of the office 
of the DGHS will continue to be the Director General. The offices of homeopathy 
and indigenous systems of medicine are suggested to be given separate identi¬ 
ty as administrative offices, as these matters have little in common with the other 
work handled in the ministry. However, these need be only small offices with the existing 
officers and staff to look after the problems of homeopathy and indigenous systems of 
medicine. The chief of the office of medical research and medical education should be a 
director general, who should be a member of the governing bodies of the medical rese¬ 
arch and/or educational and training institutes. The chief of the office of evaluation 
should be an officer of the rank of joint secretary drawn from among experts. 

2'19 The office of family planning should continue to be headed by a commissioner. 
The chief of the office of population studies should be an eminent person of 
standing in the field of demographic studies. The chief of the office of family planning 
publicity should be an officer well trained and experienced in journalism and publicity. 

2 • 20 The policy advisory committee on the health side should include as members, 
besides the secretary, the chief of the office of planning, policy and technical advice, 
the chief of the office of evaluation, the chief of the office of the DGHS, the chief of the 
office of medical research and education, the chief personnel officer, the chief finance 
officer and some of the important divisional heads from the office of planning, policy 
and technical advice. The chief of the office of population studies should also be a 
member of the committee. 

2*21 The policy advisory committee in the Department of Family Planning should 
consist of the secretary of the department and the chiefs of its three component offices 
besidra the chief personnel and the chief finance officers. The Secretary (Health) or the 
ffie chief of office of planning, policy and technical advice might also be a member of 
the committee. 

2 • 22 An illustrative phased plan of implementation is at page 59 



Guide list of functions of Central ministries dealing with subjects 
falling within the the state sphere 

(Paras 2.8 and 3.7 of special annexure A) 

1. Providing initiative and leadership to the states, and in particular serving as a 
clearing house of information intimating details and data about good programmes 
and methods adopted in one part of the country to the rest of the country. 

2. Undertaking the responsibility for drawing up the national plan for the develop¬ 
ment sector in question in close collaboration with the states, and developing 
for this purpose well-manned planning and statistical units. 

3. Undertaking research at a national level, confining attention to matters which 
are beyond the research resources of states. 

4. Undertaking training programmes of a foundational nature, e.g., training of plan¬ 
ners and administrators and training of trainees. 

5. Taking the initiative in evaluation programmes with the object of checking pro¬ 
gress, locating bottlenecks, taking remedial measures, making adjustments and 
so on. 

6. Providing a forum and a meeting ground for state representatives for the exchange 
of ideas on different subjects and for the evolution of guidelines. 

7. Attending to functions of the nature of co-ordination which can only be handled 
at the Centre, 

8. Maintaining relations with foreign and international organisations. 


4—2 ARC#68 
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Phased plan of implementation 
(Para 2.22 of special annexure A) 

Ministry of Health and Family Planning 

t. Introductory 

It is suggested in chapter III that a central reorganisation committee should be 
made responsible for evolving an overall plan of reorganisation for all the ministries. 
And that, in each of the four ministries selected, the chief finance officer should, as his 
first task, draw up detailed plans of implementation for his ministry. The plan here set 
out for the implementaion of the skeleton reorganisation scheme of the Ministry of 
Health and Family Planning outlined in the study report may, therefore, be treated 
as purely illustrative and suggestive. 

The plan assumes that the entire reorganisation of the Ministry of Health and 
Family Planning could be completed in three years. A shorter period, it is felt, would 
prove inadequate for a firm establishment of the scheme; and a longer period might 
result in slowing down the process which could detract from its benefits, 

2. Guiding approach 

Besides keeping the impact of reorganisation on current work within “tolerance” 
limits, it would seem necessary to take account of the implications in terms of personnel. 
The guiding approach shotild be that, as far as possible, no one may be retrenched or 
reduced in rank. As such, the rate of growth in surpluses in any grade should, subject 
to minimum fresh intake, match the annual rate of casualties in that grade. The im¬ 
pact on personnel, more than the financial implications, has been kept in view while 
drawing up this plan. 

3, Implementation plan 

The steps to be taken for implementation of the reorganisation scheme during a 
period of three years are indicated below. 

A. First year 

(1) (a) A post of chief finance officer of the rank of joint secretary should be created. 

(b) An ofiiccr experienced in financial management may be appointed to that 
post, 

(c) He should be made the reorganisation officer and be responsible for the 
implementation of the scheme. 

(d) The budget, cash and accounts, central registry and house-keeping work 
in establishment (general), O & M and work study units, parliament cell, 
now in the Department of Health, should be placed under the charge of 
the chief finance oflScer. 

(e) He will have a separate branch for handling questions relating to finan¬ 
cial advice to the chiefs of administrative ofiices, the finance officers or the 
personnel officers of the administrative offices. 

(2) (a) A post of chief personnel officer of the rank of joint secretary should be 

created. 

(b) An officer experienced in personnel management may be appointed to 
that post. 
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(c) The existing establishment sections, namely, CHS I, CHS II and establish¬ 
ment (policy), will be placed under the chief personnel officer. 

(d) He will also deal with vigilance work. 

(e) All work relating to personnel management, a part of which is now being 
carried out in establishment (general), medical education section, medical 
and para-medical section, medical aid section, hospitals section, drugs section, 
campaigns control section and public health section, should be centralised 
and placed under the charge of chief piersonnel officer. 

(3) Immediately after their appointment, the chief personnel and chief finance 
officers will study the proposed intra-ministry reorganisation methods and pro¬ 
cedures of working as outlined in the report with a view to appreciating the 
nature of their duties in the revised set-up, prepare an adequate plan for the 
effective functioning of their wings and initiate preparatory action for installing 
their wings with the least amoimt of disturbance in the normal flow of work 
of the ministry. They will hold discussions with their counterparts and with 
the secretaries of the nodal agencies with a view to imderstanding and solvii^ 
likely difficulties and evolving working principles, procedures or practices. 
They may also undergo brief spells of training as may be decided by the 
committee of secretaries for reorganisation. All this will be done by them 
within a period of three months. 

(4) A post of secretary on the pay of present day additional secretary in the Dep¬ 
artment of Family Plarming will be created in place of the existing vacant post 
of secretary. 

(5) Special powers will be given to the Secretary (Health and Family Plaiming) 
for facilitating the implemen tation of the reorganisation scheme. A list of such 
powers is at page 63. 

(6) A reorganisation committee of officers of the Ministry of Health and Family 

Planning may be constituted as follows:— 

(a) Secretary, Ministry of Health, as Chairman, 

and 

(b) Secretary, Department of Family Planning, 

(c) Director General of Health Services, 

(d) Commissioner for Family Planning, 

(e) Chief Persotmel Officer, 

(f) Chief Finance Officer, 

The O&M officer under the chief finance officer 
assistance for the committee. 

(7) The reorganisation committee would first deal with: 

(i) Setting up of the office of planning, policy and technical advice. The office 
' of planning, policy and technical advice may be headed ;by an officer of 
rank equivalent to additional secretary, who should be the best qualified 
and available person from among experts and generalists, and may have 
the following sub-offices, each headed by a specialist as far as possible : 

(a) Professional education 

(b) Medical care 

(c) Public health 

(d) Planning 

(e) Statistics 

(f) Public health engineering. 

The existing advisers in the office of the DGHS, the existing officers in the plan¬ 
ning bureau, the central health education bureau and the PHE division could be 
fitted in the new sub-office with suitable modifications, as necessary. 


as Members. 

\Cill provide the secretarial 
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(ii) Setting up of the Directorate General of Health Services as an admini¬ 
strative office of the Ministry. The office of l.thc DGHS may have the 
following sub-offices: 

(a) Persainel 

(b) Finance 

(c) GGHS 

(d) Drugs control 

(e) Medical 

(f) Public health 

(g) Architectvue 

(h) Stores, 

(iii) Setting up of the administrative offices of indigenous systems of medi¬ 
cine and homeopathy. 

(iv) Setting up of a policy advisory committee for Department of Health 
and framing rules for Its composition, terms of reference and methods 
of functioning. 

(v) Devising training programmes for personnel. 

(vi) Working out in detail: 

(a) Inter-relationships of administrative offices. 

(b) Procedure for intra-office consultation and intra-ministry consultation. 

(c) Procedure for consultation between the personnel officer of an adsoinistra- 
tivc office and the chief piersonnel officer, between the finance officer of 
an administrative office and the chief finance officer and between the 
personnel and finance officers. 

(vii) Adequate financial and administrative delegation of powers to admini 
strative offices, hospitals, medical research institutes, executive offices, etc 

(viii) Delegation of powers of authentication for approjsriate officers func¬ 
tioning in the jjcrsonnel office, finance office, _ chief personnel office, 
chief finance office and other officers in the administrative offices. 

(ix) Disbandment of the following sections which will no longer _ be ne^- 
sary on account of the reorganisation that would not require subject 
joint secretaries, deputy secretaries, under secretaries and their staff in 
the Department of Health: 

(a) Medical education section 

(b) Medical and para-medical section 

(c) Medical aid section 

(d) Hospitals section 

(e) Drugs section. 

(f) Compaigns control section 

(g) Public health section, 

(x) Deployment of net surpluses in the first year which will be: a deputy secreta¬ 
ries 4 under secretaries, a section officers, 17 assistants, 4 stenographers, 14 
upper division clerks and a6 lower division clerks. 

This is expected to yield net savings of the order of Rs. 3*66 lakhs. 
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(8) It is understood that direct recruitment to the grades of assistant and clerk 
will be stopped. Such recruitment will be resorted to if additional posts are 
created as a result of addition to services or new services ; provided that the 
surplus cell certifies that it cannot offer personnel for these new posts, and 
provided further that the chief finance officer of the Ministry and the Depart¬ 
ment of Administrative Reforms, certify that circumstances do justify outside 
recruitment. 

B, Second year 

(1) Setting up of the office of medical research and medical education. 

(2) Setting up of the office of evaluation. 

(3) Setting up of the office of public relations. 

(4) Evolving suitable budgetary classification for each administrative office 
of the Department of Health. 

C. Third year 

(1) Setting up of the office of family planning, the office of population studies 
and the office of family planning publicity in the Department of Family 
Planning. 

(a) The chief of the office of family planning may continue to be the 
commissioner. The office may consist of two sub-offices : 

(i) Personnel-c«m-finance sub-office, 

(ii) Technical sub-office to deal with family planning programmes, field 
operations, contraceptives, Hindustan Latex etc. 

(b) The office of population studies may be headed by a specialist in demo¬ 
graphic studies. The officers and research staff now under the commis¬ 
sioner of family planning should be transferred to this office. 

(c) The office of family planning publicity may be headed by an officer 
trained in journalism and publicity. The programme officer, the publi¬ 
cation officer, the editors, etc., now functioning under the commissioner 
of family planning should be transferred to this office. 

(2) Setting up of a policy advisory committee for Department of Family Planning 
and framing rules for its composition, terms of reference and methods of 
functioning. 

(3) Evolving suitable budgetary classification for each administrative office of 
the Department of Family Planning. 



Special powers to be given to Secretary, 

Department of Health. 

[ Item (5) on page 60] 

(1) Creation of new posts which normally requires the concurrence of the Ministry 
of Finance; such posts should be created by Secretary (Health and Family 
Planning) in pursuance of the reorganisation plan as approved by the 
secretaries’ committee for reorganisation. 

Where the expenditure involved in the creation of posts cannot be met 
from within the sanctioned budget .provision (with permissible reappropria¬ 
tion) of that particular office, approval of the secretaries’ committee should 
be specifically taken. 

(2) Selection of suitable officers from different cadres for manning the posts 
in the reorganised offices, in consultation with the Secretary, Department' 
of Personnel. 

(3) Appointment of specialists on contract basis to posts in the reorganised office* 
without prior consultation with the UPSC, but after obtaining the approval 
of the secretaries’ committee for reorganisation. 

(4) Retention of officers in the reorganised offices, where necessary, in relaxation 
of the existing deputation and tenure rules until the latter are suitably modit 
fied. 

(5) Transfer and surrender of personnel who do not or will not fit into the new 
system. 

(6) Sanction of special pay to the officers working in the reorganised offices with 
the approval of secretaries’ committee, provided that the expenditure involved 
is met from within the approved budget provision. 
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III 

Ministry of Education 


Basic /acts 

3-1 The Ministry of Education handles subjects which are largely in the State 
List. It has both type A and type B work. It deals with certain items of executive 
work directly. 

3*2 This is not a multi-department ministry. There is one secretary for edu¬ 
cation. The D. G., C. S. I. R., is also a secretary in the ministry; however, he is in- 
charge of C.S.I.R. only. 


3’3 A chart showing the existing structure of the Ministry of Education is at 
page 67 . 

3-4 This Ministry has statutory bodies like the University Grants CommiMion, 
registered societies like the National Council of Educational Research and Training 
and Lalit Kala Academy, an attached office foi archaeological survey and subor¬ 
dinate offices for archives, museums, etc., besides a number of advisory bodies. 

3‘5 In the earlier report of the study team, it was suggested that this Ministry 
should have two departments, one for education and another for youth services.^ T^t 
report also contemplated that the work relating to scientific research and scientific 
surveys should be transferred from the Department of Education to the proposed 
Ministry of Science and Technology; also that certain other items of work, e.g., NCC 
from the Ministry of Defence, youth hostels from the Department of Aviation and Tou¬ 
rism, should be added to the proposed Department of Youth Services. 

Special features 

3'6 With the creation of a Department tf Youth Services, the Department of 
Education should deal with central educational programmes, educational research, 
overall educational plannii^ and policy, as also evaluation and languages. In order 
that the Department of Youth Services has an adequate charge, it should deal with 
not only physical education and sports, NCC and youth co mm unity services, but 
also with cultural activities, archaeology, museums, archives, libraries and copy¬ 
right. 

3*7 There should be an office of planning and policy in the Department of Educa¬ 
tion to deal with national problems of education and, in particular, to deal with the 
states. This office should have specialised divisions for different aspects, such as, 
school, imiversity, technical and social education, plan coordination, statistics, and 
so on. It should deal with additional functions relating to states listed at page 55. 

3'8 Although there is affinity between the subjects allotted to the two depart¬ 
ments, a separate office of planning and policy is considered necessary in the Depart¬ 
ment of Youth Services in view of the importance of the subject. 

3"9 A common chief personnel office, chief finance office and public relations 
office should service both the departments, which would ensure adequate charge for 
each office. 

3'10 The centrally executed activity in the field of education should be separated 
and entrusted to an administrative office to be known as the office of central educa¬ 
tional programmes to deal with the executive functions relating to school, social, 
university and technical education, as also the award of scholarships. 
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3’II There should be an administrative office for educational research, which 
could be dealt with through special arrangement, oiz-. National Coimcil of Educational 
Research and Training. 

3*13 Evaluation should be handled as a distinct function by a separate office. 

3’13 Since there is a large volume of publication work in this ministry and 
there arc frequent enquiries from scholars and others with regard to published material 
in different fields of educational functioning, a separate office of information and 
publication is necessary. The work to be handled here may, on the face o£ it, seem 
to overlap the functions of public relations office. But, there is a difference between 
the two, the slant of the former being mainly academic. 


3* 14 A small but distinct administrative office is necessary for language. This 
is TCcause the subject has its own special problems and has little in common with 
the other work handled in the Ministry. The office need not be large and could, 
in fact, comprise the existing officers and staff. 


3’15 For responsibilities in the field cultural activities, a separate admi¬ 
nistrative office is proposed. The earlier report suggested that cultural affaiw 
should be dealt with in this Ministry through special arrangements (such as, the Council 
for Cultural Affairs) which would ensure that the subject docs not get swamped by 
education proper as also that the mode of handling is adjusted to needs in the field 
of cultural affairs. Although a separate administrative office of cultural activities 
has been suggested, it should not preclude special arrangements of the type mentioned 
above being developed in preference to the usual departmental patterns. 

3* 16 Small administrative offices are proposed for archaeology, museums, 
archives and libraries and copyright. Each subject has its own special problepos 
and grouping any two or more of them together to form large viable administiative 
offices would be a wrong approach, attractive though it may be from the angle 
of simplification. Each of these small offices should be operationally independent in 
the same manner as any other administrative office and deal directly with the chief 
personnel and chief finance officers. 

3*17 Besides the small administrative offices proposed, there could be three 
adniinistrative offices in the Department of Youth Services to look after : (a) youth 
and community services; (b) National Cadet Corps and National Service Corps, and 
(c) physical education and sports. 


The internal organisation of this department is very much dependent on the extent 
of importance given to this work by the government. The number of adminis¬ 
trative offices for youth services would have to be adjusted according to the availability 
of fimds for sizable programmes here. 


3’18 In view of the diversity of functions of the two departments, there should 
be two separate policy advisory committees with appropriate arrangements for co¬ 
ordination between the work of the two. 


Skeleton reorganisation scheme 

3'19 There may be a secretary for the Department of Education and a secretary 
on the pay of present day additional secretary for the Department of Youth Services. 
The co-ordinating role should be that of the Secretary (Education.) 
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3* 20 The administrative offices for staff, substantive and special work to be set 
up under the Secretary (Education) and those to be set up under the Secretary (Youth 
Services) are shown in the chart at page fig . A common staff office for personnel, 
finance and public relations, has been shown in the chart functionally outside both 
the departments, although for purpose of administration these offices will be under 
Secretary (Education). 


3'21. As already explained, the chief personnel and the chief finance officers 
should be of the rank of joint secretary drawn from a pool of specialists in personnel 
administration and financial management respectively. And, the public relations 
officer may be an officer of the rank of under secretary trained and experienced in 
journalism. 


3-22 The chief of the office of planning and policy should be an officer of rank 
equivalent to joint secretary. He may be an eminent educationist or a planner or 
a general administrator. Under him should be specialists in different fields like school 
education, social education, university education, technical education, etc. A joint 
educational adviser could be the chief of office of central educational programmes 
and he would look after the executive work in the bureau of general education, techr, 
nical education and scholarships. The chief of the office of information and publi¬ 
cation could be an officer of a deputy secretary’s rank trained in journalism and pub¬ 
licity. The chief of the office of evaluation should be an officer of the status of joint _ 
secretary drawn from specialists. The chief of office of educational research should 
be the executive head of the National Council of Educational Research and Training,, 
who, in addition to his work for the council, will look after the work now performed 
in NCERT Unit of the ministry. 

3'23 The small administrative offices for cultural affaiis, archaeology, archives,, 
museums, may be headed by officers having specialised experience or technical officers 
of appropriate rank depending upon the extent of importance given to this work by the 
Government, and so should be the offices of youth and community services, the Na¬ 
tional Cadet Corps, and the National Service Corps and physical education and 
sports. The office of planning and policy (including sociological research) propo¬ 
sed for the Department of Youth Services may be headed by a chief of the rank of 
joint secretary/joint educational adviser. 

3'24 The policy advisory committee on the education side should include as 
members besides the secretary, the chief of office of planning and policy, the chief of 
office of evaluation, the chief of office of central educational programmes, the chief 
of office of educational research, the chief personnel officer, the chief finance officer 
and some of the important divisional heads from the office of planning and policy. 
The chief of the office of planning and policy in the Department of Youth Services, 
should also be a member of the committee. 

When an item relating to languages is to be discussed in the committee, the chief 
of the office of languages could be asked to attend as a special member. 

3-25 The policy advisory committee in the Department of Youth Services 
should consist of the secretary, the chiefs of the offices of planning and policy, youth 
and community services, physical education and sports and cultural activities, besides 
the chief personnel and chief finance officers. The Secretary (Education) or the chief 
of planning and policy in the Department of Education could also be a member of 
the policy committee. 


When an item relating to archaeology, archives, museums, library and copy¬ 
right is to be discussed in the committee, the chief of the concerned office could always 
be asked to attend as a special member. 
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IV 

Ministry of Commerce 

Basic facts 

4’I The work of the Ministry of Commerce falls in the Central List. It is a mix¬ 
ture of type A and type B. The activities of the Ministry are classified as follows ; 

(a) administration and general; 

(b) foreign commerce, which includes general commercial policy, foreign trade 
development and export promotion services; and 

(c) internal trade and essential supplies, which includes consumers’ protection 
services, textiles, and handicrafts and plantation industries. 

4’ 2 At the apex of the administrative hierarchy, there is a secretary andaspeciaL 
secretary. Bulk of the work relating to product development and a part of that of ex¬ 
port promotion services is looked after by the special secretary; the rest constitutes the 
secretary’s charge. To assist them, there are a number of joint secretaries and a few 
directors, with complement of deputy secretaries/joint directors and undersecretaries 
deputy directors. There is preponderance of directors, joint directors and deputy 
directors in the export promotion services wing. There is also a whole-time internal 
financial adviser of the rank of director. 

4‘3 Work relating to trade policy, foreign trade and internal trade is handled 
directly in the secretariat, except a few subjects like control of futures trading and pro^ 
tectiye tariff for which there are statutory commissions. For the work relating to com¬ 
modifies, there are non-secretariat organisations also like the Textile Commissioner, 
Jute Commissioner, statutory boards/commission, corporations and councils. With 
respect to services, there are field organisations for import and export trade control, 
commercial intelligence, etc.; some of the services, viz., exhibition and commercial 
publicity, are handled by the secretariat itself. 

4‘4 An organisation chart of the ministry is at page 75 . 

4 ‘ 5 The earlier report suggests that, besides the existing work, this Ministry should 
deal with consumer protection (including consumer cooperatives), rubber, mica and 
leather products. It also recommends the setting up of two departments, viz., Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Consumer Protection and Department of Export Industries. 

Special features 

4’6 The existing pattern of distribution of subjects among the joint secretaries 
and deputy secretaries in the Ministry does not generally conform to the principle 
of rational grouping of similar or allied subjects, and they often deal with topics which 
have nothing in common. Out of a group of allied items, some are handled by one 
joint/deputy secretary, and others by another joint/deputy secretary. An attempt has 
been made to arrange allied and kindred activities into rational groups, which could 
be adapted by the Ministry itself to suit the exigencies of the actual conditions. 

4'7 There is no central unit for planning and policy-making for the Ministry as 
a whole; at present these functions are performed by the respective units as the general 
commercial policy wing of the Ministry handles primarily the regional and interna¬ 
tional aspects of foreign trade. It would be advantageous to have a single office of 
planning and policy for the entire Ministry so as to derive full benefit out of the location 
of export-oriented industries in it. 

4-8 Personnel and finance work is being handled in a dispersed manner. Chief 
personnel and chief finance offices are therefore necessary. Considering the existing 
workload, these offices should be common to both the departments. I.ikewise, there 
should be a common public relations office. 
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4’9 Foreign trade presents a host of problems, e.g., trade imbalances, obstacles 
in trade transit, banking difficulties, trade linkages, tariff and non-tariff barriers, 
jinfair commercial practices, trade monopoly by centrally controlled organisations, 
switch trade’, control over export of sensitive items, inadequate shipping facilities, 
■discriminatory freight rates, fulfilment of import and export obligations in the case of 
trade with rupee payment areas, etc. 

All these require expert handling which may be done in an office of international 
trade. This oflBce should have a planning and policy unit which would ‘look forward’ 
and anticipate future developments so as to take appropriate action in advance, in 
■addition to territorial units for handling trade with different regions. 

-4’ to Specialisation would also be necessary in various other trade aspects : assess¬ 
ment of current and potential demand for Indian goods, marketing techniques and 
marketing channels; commodity studies, pattern of demand in foreign countries, new 
items which could be included in the export spectrum; export promotion techniques 
•direct and indirect incentives to exporters; export services like dissemination of com¬ 
mercial information to Indian traders and foreign buyers, propaganda through 
•exhibidons and rotational displays, adequate transport facilities, quality control and 
pre-shipment inspection, and Sf ttlement of commercial disputes. 

As these are allied topics, it is suggested that they may all be handled in an office of 
■export promotion and services which should have separate units to foster and encourage 
^specialisation in various commodities, region-wise, and export techniques. 

4’ 11 Work relating to consumer cooperatives and supply of essential commodities 
of standard quality at fair prices to the public may be looked after by an office of 
■consumer protection. 

.4" 12 In the field of internal trade, the Ministry’s functions relate to : introduction 
of (metric system in weights and measures (for which enforcement machinery has been 
set up in states and the central government has only a limited role of providing guidance, 
effecting coordination, and making evaluation), control of futures trading, matters 
arising out of commercial laws, propagation of fair trade practices, imposition of pro¬ 
tective tariffs, quality control and price regulation. 

Quality control at the production stage is not receiving the attention it should; 
l>rice regulation also is a matter of vital importance. These will involve liaison with 
enforcement agencies under different ministries and with states. While the office 
of consumer protection will look after the quality and prices of certain essential items 
of mass consumption and the office of export promotion will keep a watch from the 
•export angle, there is need for central units to maintain unified control over the qua¬ 
lity and prices of all commodities figuring in trade. Such units may be set up in the 
•office of internal trade, 

4'13 A few public enterprises (like STG, MMTG, EGGG) are under the admi¬ 
nistrative control of this Ministry; the arrangements for handling government level 
tasl^ relating to them are conventional and, therefore, do not match the requirements. 
As indicated in the outline scheme, there should be a separate administrative office 
in the Department of Trade and Gonsumer Protection for looking after their working. 

The Ministry has lately decided to take over ‘sick’ units in the textile industry and 
manage them through a public sector corporation. This corporation will have by and 
large the same relationship with the Ministry as other public undertakings within its 
purview. On its formation, it may also be looked after by the office qf public enterprises, 
which could then be located organisationally outside both the departments and have 
the same relationship wi th them as the staff offices. 

4'14 The Ministry looks after the work ofa number of statutory bodies like the Tea 
Board, Goffee Board, Khadi and Village Industiies Gommission, etc., which are en¬ 
trusted with promotional work. Their position is analogous to that of public enter¬ 
prises except that there is the promotional rather than the production aspect involved. 
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For eflBcient performance of their functions, near-complete autonomy needs to be con- 
fcrred on them. Till this is done, Government will continue to carry certain responsi¬ 
bilities under the relevant Acts and rules. Even after adequate powers have been 
delegated to them, the Ministry would have to exercise key-point control, offer guidance 
and evaluate their performance and problems in the same manner as in the case of 
public enterprises. For this purpose, a separate office of boards is proposed. 

4' 15 In accordance with the scheme outlined in chapter III, the headquarters 
of the present non-secretariat organisations, viz.. Chief Controller of Imports and 
Exports, Delhi, Director General Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta, 
Textile Commissioner , Bombay, and Jute Commissioner, Calcutta, would be inte¬ 
grated with the Ministry to form separate administrative offices. 

Skeleton reorganisation scheme 

4' 16 Considering the dimensions of activities visualised for the two departments, 
there should be a secretary as head of the Department of Trade and Consumer Protec¬ 
tion and a secretary on the pay of present day additional secretary as the head of the 
Department of Export Industries; the coordinating role will be discharged by the 
former, who may continue to be known as Secretary (Commerce). 

4'17 The administrative offices for staff and other work to be set up in the 
Ministry, together with the grouping of subjects, are shown in the chart at page 77. 

4'18 For the same reason as justifies a single planning and policy office, there 
should be a common policy advisory committee for the Ministry presided over by 
Secretary (Commerce). 

4’ 19 The chief of the office of planning and policy should be of joint secretary’s 
status. ^ He should be an expert in administrative and economic analysis and well 
versed in trade matters; he may be assisted by a few officers of intermediate level 
having similar qualifications. 

4'_20 The chief personnel and chief finance officers should be of the rank of 
joint secretary, drawn from pools of specialists in peisonnel and financial managements 
respectively, Thereisatpresentaprotocolofficerofdirector’sstatus; he makes arrange¬ 
ments for reception of foreign digniiai ies coming to India for irade talks. He may also 
look after public relations work assisted by a deputy. The public relations officer 
in the CGI&E should functionally be under the Ministry’s protocol-cum-public 
relations officer. 

4|2i The office of enterprises may be headed by an officer of joint secretary or 
director’s rank assisted by a few officers of intermediate status. They should have 
experience in senior management positions and should be experts in subjects like 
management accounting and industrial engineering. A joint secretary could head 
the office of boards; he should be assisted by officers well conversant with the production, 
marketing, economic, and export aspects of the concerned industries. 

4' 22 The office of international trade should be under a senior chief of rank 
equivalent to additional secretary, while the offices of internal trade and consumer 
protection should be headed by joint secretaries. 

4-23 The office of export promotion and services could be headed by a joint 
scCTet^ or an officer of rank equivalent to additional secretary, depending upon the 
suitability of the person available. The exhibition and publicity units in this office should 
be lookm after by a director with a complement of officers having practical experience 
of organising fairs/exhibitions and directing publicity through different media. Other 
services units, tviz. transport, export assistance) may similarly manned by specialists 
in the line or experienced generelists of the rank of joint director. 

4-24 The policy advisory committee should have as its members the secretary 
in charge of Department of Export Industries, the chiefs of planning and policy, 
finance and personnel offices, the chiefs of offices of international trade, export pro¬ 
motion, internal trade and consumer protection. Other chiefs of offices, or heads (£ 
boards, corporations etc. may be co-opted as special members when items concerning 
them have to be discussed. 
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V 


Ministry of Steel, Mines and Metals 

■Basic facts 

5’ I This Ministry has two separate departments, viz., the Department of Iron 
and Steel and the Department of Mines and Metals; each is headed by a secretary who 
IS assisted by a complement of secretariat olficers. 

5-2 This Ministry deals with subjects falling in the Central List and handles a 
mixture of type A and type B work. 

The earlier report suggested the transfer of two subjects currently handled in 
this Ministry, viz. steel structural and the Geological Survey of India. Accordingly 
these two items have not been covered in this report. ° ’’ 

5-4. The Department of Iron and StMl handles work relating to : development of 
iron & steel industry, prices and distribution of indigenous steel, import-export policy 
and licensing in relation to steel items, public enterprises in production,and projects 
for new public enterprises or expansion of old ones. Bulk of this work is done at New 
Delhi, some of it being handled by the iron and steel control organisation at Calcutta 
A study team headed by Shri R. K. Khadilkar, M.P., recently examined the work of 
the latter. It recommended, among other things, that a technical wing should be crea¬ 
ted in the Ministry at New Delhi with a branch at Calcutta, so as to give technical sup¬ 
port to the work handled at the headquarters as well as by the iron and steel controllCT 
who should be called the steel commissioner to emphasise his development role rather 
^an that of a controller. The recommendation is still being considered bv the 
Ministry. ' 

5’5 The Department of Mines and Metals is responsible for work relating to • 
coal, minerals, non-ferrous metals, public enterpiises under production and ptw'ects 
for nw enterprises or expansion of old ones. Coal items are handled partly in diesec- 
retariat at New Delhi and partly by the coal controller at Calcutta with the Coal Board 
(a statutory body) sharing out some functions. Other minerals are looked after by the 
Indian Bureau of Mines at Nagpur. ^ 

5-6 In the Department of Mines and Metals, there is a coal mining adviser a 
specialist, who functions through one of the joint secretaries. ’ 

An organisation chart of the Ministry is at page 83 . 


Spteial Jeatures 

5 '7 This is just the kind of ministry where technological and scientific inputs into 
policy making need to be organisationally fitted in. For instance, the Department of 
Iron and Steel will have to handle work relating to integrated steel plants and overall 
tasks, such as formulation of import-export policy in regard to steel items, 
co-ordmation with the other ministries (particularly engineering industries), promotiiw 
standardisation, etc. The creation of a technical wing at New Delhi, as suggested by 
the Khadilkar study team, would make for improved handling of work; but? the point 
for consideration is whether it would be advantageous to merge this wing with the imit 
for planning and policy suggested in the outline scheme. On the one hand, scrutiny 
of individual applications for industrial licences, capital goods import licences and 
so on, might detract from planning and policy issues; on the other, policy in the firl d of 
industrial development is often related to and arises out of individual cases, and a com¬ 
bined arrangement would enable scarce technical personnel to be economically em¬ 
ployed. The balance of advantage would seem to lie in having a composite office of 
planning, policy and technical advice in this Department. 
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5'8 Recently, the Department of Mines and Metals has removed control over the 
prices and distribution of all grades of coal, except over distribution of coking coal 
required by the metallurgical industries. The latter function would be discharged by 
the coat controller after taking into consideration the views of the ‘coking coal producers 
and consumers committee’; this committee is headed by the chairman. Coal Board, 
and consists of the representatives of the coal and steel industries. The coal controller, 
who is also chairman of the Board, has also been instructed not to implement those 
provisions of the Colliery Control Order, which have become redundant on de-control. 
A review of that order as well as of the Coal Mines (Conservation and Safety) Act, 
under which the Board has been set up, is being undertaken by the Ministry. Thus 
the functions of the coal controller will be significantly reduced and will relate only to- 
the development of coal mines and distribution of coking coal required by metallur¬ 
gists. 

It seems unnecessary to have two organisations for dealing with coal, both located 
at the same place, viz. Calcutta. It is, therefore, suggested that the residual functions 
of the coal controller may be transferred to the Coal Board. References from the Board 
to the Department may be attended to by a unit in its planning and policy office. 

5'9 This Ministry has a number of public enterprises under its administrative 
control. For handling the government level tasks relating to them, separate office will 
be needed in each department. 

5‘10 In view of the immensity of problems and tasks likely to arise during the cons¬ 
truction of the Bokaro Steel Plant, a separate office of projects will be necessary in. 
the Department of Iron and Steel. 

Since project work in the other department would mainly relate to progressing, 
it would be looked after by its office of planning and policy. 

5*11 Though there is something in common between the work of the two depart¬ 
ments, particularly as between steel and coal, it is not enough to justify constituting 
a single policy advisory committee for the whole Ministry. Accordingly, each depart¬ 
ment may have a separate committee with appropriate members drawn from the other 
to ensure co-ordination. 

Bpides the chiefs of planning and policy offices, one or two of their deputies could 
participate in the deliberations of the committees when issues relating to the subject 
allotted to them are discussed. Chiefs of ex-Delhi offices could be similarly associated. 

5‘i2 This is a ministry where the need for inducting scientific approach in its work 
is pronounced. It is, therefore, suggested that it should have a scientific adviser. 

5‘13 There is an administrative tribunal in the Department of Mines and Metals 
which hears appeals against the decisions taken under the mining laws. Organisationally, 
this should be situated outside all administrative offices, and have a direct link with the 
Minister rather than the secretary. 

Skeleton reorganisation scheme 

5 • 14 The nature and range of work and responsibilities of the Ministry justify 
a full-fledged secretary for each department; either of them could be the co¬ 

ordinating role by the Minister. 


5*15 The proposed organisation of the Ministry, as visualised above, is indicated 
in the chart at page 85 . 
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5’i 6 The technical unit of the office of planning, policy and technical advice in 
the Department of Iron and Steel will look after the integrated sector which comprises 
the steel plants of Hindustan Steel Ltd. (Bhilai, Durgapur and Rourkela), TISCO 
and IISCO; the steel commissioner at Calcutta will be in charge of the non-integrated 
steel units. 

5" 17 On the mines and metals side, the office of planning and policy will have 
to deal with only overall problems relating to coal and minerals and all problems in 
the field of metals. The Indian Bureau of Mines, Nagpur, on being raised to the status 
of administrative office of mines, will also attend to regulatory and l^islative work 
in the field of minerals (other than coal), the second check of any draft legislation pro¬ 
posed by it being exercised by the policy advisory committee. 

5" 18 A single set chief personnel office, chief finance office, and public relations 
office could service both the departments. 

5M9 The chiefs of the planning and policy offices should be officers having ad¬ 
ministrative experience and intimate knowledge of economic problems of the items 
they have to deal with. The imits for handling technical matters and statistics relating 
to steel, coal, minerals and metals should be headed by technicians and statisticians 
respectively. 

5" 20 Offices of public enterprises should be manned by experts in management 
accounting and industrial engineering. If a man with outstanding managerial ex¬ 
perience is available, he could head both the offices. 

5-21 Some officers of the technical unit in the Department of Iron and Steel 
could assist the office of projects also, if there is dearth of competent technical person¬ 
nel. 

5-22 The policy advisory committee in the Department of Iron and Steel may 
have as its standing members: secretary, scientific adviser, chief of the office of plan¬ 
ning, policy and technical advice, chief of the office of planning and policy of the D^>art- 
ment of Mines and Metals, chief personnel officer and chief finance officer. TTie steel 
commissioner, chiefs of the offices of public enterprises and projects, and one or two 
deputies to the planning office chief could participate in its deliberations when issues 
rebting to the subjects allotted to them are discussed. The heads of Hindustan Steel 
Ltd., Hindustan Steel Gonstructicm Works Ltd., and Bokaro Steel Ltd., could also be 
invited. 

5-23 The policy advisory conunmittee in the Department of Mines and Metals 
may have as its standing members: secretary, scientific adviser, chief of the office oT 
planning and policy, chief of the planning office of the Department of Iron and Steel,, 
chief personnel officer, and chief finance officer. The chiefs of the office of public en¬ 
terprises and office of mines, and one or two deputies to the planning office chief could, 
be associated when topics relating to them are discussed. The heads of the National 
Minerals Development Corporation and National Coal Development Corporation could 
be invited as necessary. 


5—2 A. R. C./68 
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SPECIAL ANNEXURE B 
(Para 4*25) 

Skeleton reorganisation sheme for a few selected wings—study reports 

I 

Introductory 

I • I _ As envisaged in chapiter IV, skeleton re-organisation exercises were carried 
■out in selected wings of a few ministries to test the feasibility of introducing the scheme 
outlined in para 4’ 24 of the report. Four ministries were chosen for the purpose, 
viz., the ministries of Commerce, Health and Family Planning, Finance (Department 
of Economic Affairs) and Food and Agriculture (Department of Agriculture). 

I ’ 2 In respect of the ministries of C<»nmerce and Health and Family Planning, 
skeleton schemes for their overall reorganisation on the lines indicated in chapter III 
were prepared earlier (see special annexure A); these were kept in view. This helped to 
ensure that the results of the two exercises, which were carried out independently o£ 
each other, are not inconsistent. The proposed plans for reorganisation of the selected 
wings given in this annexure are complementary to those for overall reorganisation of 
the respective ministries. 

In respect of the other two, viz., the Department of Economic Affairs and the 
Dep2U'tment of Agriculture, although skeleton schemes for overall reorganisation on 
the basis of chapter III have not b^n attempted, the reorganisation suggested for a 
selected wing in each of the two Departments could be fitted into such schemes when 
evolved. 

1-3 The wing of the Ministry of Commerce selected for reorganisation represents 
a type A situation (see para 3'8 of the report). The selected wings of the Department 
of Economic Affairs and the Department of Agriculture represent a mixture of type A 
and type B situations, the former handling a Central List item and the latter a State 
List item. These three wings are secretariat organisations. 

In the case of the Ministry of Health and Family Planning, which handles mainly 
type B work relating to a State List item, the choice made was that of the headquarters 
of an attached office, i.«., a non-secretariat organisation. A reorganisation scheme of a 
sector in the administrative office of the Directorate General of Health Services as 
contemplated in special annexure A, has been attempted. 

r’4 These exercises show that, while reorganising wings in accordance with the 
concepts stated in chapter IV, it may be found necessary to make minor departure 
from the outline scheme. Some of the variations found necessary are indicated below 

(i) The outline scheme visualises for a typical wing two to four divisions for 
handling substantive work and a planning and policy cell. In the case of the 
selected wing of the Department of Agriculture, it was found necessary and 
feasible to have as many as six divisions and one cell for that Work. This 
shows the extent of flexibility required with respect to the size of a wing. 

(ii) While the scheme envisages only a cell for plaiming and policy work, the 
nature and volume of this work in the case of selected wings of the Ministiy 
of Commerce, Department of Economic Affairs and Department of Agri¬ 
culture were found to be such as to justify a division for handling it. 

It was also considered advisable in these three cases to carve out a small 
cell within the planning and policy division for systematically compiling and 
collating data. 
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(iii) The scheme, which is primarily dpveloped to match the requir^ente of type 
A situation, provides for handling of office management and registry functioiw 
by an aide to the wing chief. In the case of mixture of type A and type B 
situations like those of the Department of Economic Affairs and Departm<mt 
of Agriculture, the subordinate offices throw considerable persoimel and fi¬ 
nancial work on the headquarters of the respective departments; for managing 
this, a separate personnel and finance cell is required there. In these cases 
the Wing chiefs need not have aides to assist them. 

(iv) To enable the wing chief to have time to think, plan and organise and not get 
weighed down with excessive work, the scheme provides for an aide to htm» 
Where an aide is not found necessary, as in the case of the selected wing of 
Department of Economic Affairs, the director of planning and policy division 
having regard to the overall nature and responsibilities of the work of the wing, 
has been nominated ‘number two’ as visualised in para 3*40. 

(v) The concept of size of a wing in the case of non-secretariat technical ot spe- 
cialised organisation like the Directorate General of Health Services is different 
as compared to that in the secretariat. In the former, it was found necessaw 
to divide the wing into a few sectors and one such sector was then reorgamsco 
in accordance with the outline scheme. The pay scales of sector chief* 
sional heads and technical officers in this case do not correspond to those 
visualised in the scheme. 

1- 5 The four study reports, which follow, are intended to elaborate the ideas 
contained in the outline scheme and indicate how it may be adapted when applied 
to specific cases. These reports do not purport to be detailed plans for the proposed 
wings. 

II 

International trade wing - Ministry of Commerce 

Basic facts 

2‘i The work of the Ministry of Commerce has recently been divided into the 
following components called ‘divisions’ : 

(i) foreign commerce, 

(ii) internal trade and essential supplies, and 

(iii) administration and general. 

2- a The foreign commerce ‘division’ comprises the general commercial policy 
*wing’, the foreign trade development ‘wing’, and the export promotion services 
‘wing’. 

The foreign trade development ‘wing’ has two ‘branches’ for dealing with trade 
development and product development. 

2 ’3 This study covers the work relating to foreign trade policy dealt with in the 
general commercial policy ‘wing’, and territorial trade dealt with in the trade deve¬ 
lopment ‘branch’ of the foreign trade development ‘wing’. 

2-4 The general commercial policy ‘wing’ deals mainly with basic trade issues 
connected with tariffs, customs and other non-tariff barriers imposed by foreign coun¬ 
tries, regional groupings like European Common Market, Kennedy Round of nego¬ 
tiations, and international agreements like the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. It is concerned with problems of the developing coimtries vis-a-vis the deve¬ 
loped countries, viz., trade imbalances, obstacles in trade transit, access for primary 
exports, modification of protectionist policies, elimination of fluctuations in export 
prices, diversification and expansion of export trade in manufactures and semi-manu¬ 
factures, modifications in the existing international monetary framework, etc., which 
are discussed in the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development. 
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2.4.1 This ‘wing’ at present consists of GATT, UNCTAD, tariff, and import and 
export trade control and foreign trade (co-ordination) sections and ECAFE cell. 
(The first two sections constituted the erstwhile trade policy dision of the Ministry). 


2.5 The trade development ■ ‘branch’ of the foreign trade development ‘wing’ is 
concerned with the conduct of territorial trade through bilateral and regional arrange¬ 
ments or otherwise, negotiations of trade agreements, and the operational problems 
arising during their implementation such as fulfilment of export-import obligations, 
control over export of senstive items, diversion of Indian goods to free currency areas 
etc. 


It also deals with work realting to two public sector enterpiies, Scate Trad" 
ing Corporation and Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation and that of Indian 
participation in joint industrial ventures abroad. 

Besides, it examines establishment proposal referred to the Ministry by the direc¬ 
torate general of commercial intelligence and statistics at Calcutta. 

The Board of Trade, an advisory body presided over by the Commerce Minister 
is serviced by it. 


2.5.1 This ‘branch’at present has separate, sections for handling trade with East 
Asia, South Asia, Africa, West Asia and North Africa, America, West Europe, and 
East European and communist countries respectively. (Till recently, these territorial 
sections along with ECAFE.cell contstituted the foreign trade division of the Ministry). 
State trading and barter deals section, the so-called planning and pollicy section (for¬ 
merly known as Board of Trade section) and overseas investment cell are also in the 
‘branch’. 

2 .6 A chart showing the existing organisational set 'up is at page 97. 

2.7 The existing method of working in the section is briefly described below. 

2.7.1 In the GATT and UNCTAD sections, officers are allocated specific pro- 
lems or issues relating to the subjects assigned to them. The dealing officer, who may 
be of the level of section officer or above, iitstructs the investigator or assistant under 
him to collect relevant basic data from various sources. After this has been done and 
pervious papers linked, the dealing officer prepares a paper which is vetted by senior 
officers. The pap>er in its final shape is submitted to the secretary for advice or orders, 
or referred to other economic ministries for consultation where necessary. Thus while 
noting is avoided, the paper is processed through all the functional levels. 


2.7.2 In the foreign trade (communist countries) section, a modified from of‘desk 
officer’ system, described in chapter IV (para 4.14), is in operation. Specific items of 
work are allocated to officers. who deal directly with the joint secretary (except 
in one case). The assisantants are engaged cm collection of data and putting up draft 
replies to simple receipts as instructed by the desk officers. Notes are, however, 
written as usual. 


2.7.3 In the other territorial trade sections, the method of working follows the 
usual pattern. The effective level of initial scrutiny is that of under secretary/deputy 
director. The staff below this level is engaged mainly on collection and compilation of 
data, and handling of simple or routine receipts. A substantial portion of the routine 
receipts, both from the point of view of information and action proposed, are seen by 
the under secretary/deputy director simple receipts arc similarly seen by the depu 
secretary/joint secretary. 
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a.8 Files are opened and maintained in the conventional manner, i.e,, in accor¬ 
dance with the main subjects or themes settled at the beginning of the year. In the ter¬ 
ritorial units, however, the names of coimtires form the standard file headings, which 
therefore do not give any indication of the subjects or sub-subjects dealt with in the 
files. Thus there is lack of uniformity in allotting numbers to files relating to different 
countries though dealing with identical topics or issues. 


Special features 

a.9 Neither the general commercial policy ‘wing’ nor the trade development 
‘branch’ are handling allied or kindred items of work, Examples of irrational grouping 
of subjects are given below. 

(i) The bulk of the work in tariff section is connected with administration of the 

Tariff Commission (including preparation of its budget) and processing of its 
reports on the protection of domestic industries. The latter item is related 
more to internal trade than to foreign commerce. 

(ii) The import and export trade control unit deals with applications under the 
trade control orders and export promotion of certain commodities. This 
should appropriately be handled by the import-export trade control and ex¬ 
port promotion wings respectively. 

(iii) The foreign trade coordination unit handles some administrative items also 
e.g., training programmes of I.F.S. probationers, ‘Bharat darshan’ tours of 
commercial representatives posted abroad, budget provision for covering ex¬ 
penditure on delegations visiting foreign countries, etc,, these should be 
looked after in the personnel and finance wings. 

(iv) The overseas investment cell assists Indian entrepreneurs associating with 
foreigners for establishing industrial enterprises abraod, the share of the for¬ 
mer being restricted to the value of indigenous machinery, tools, equipment, 
etc. exported from here. As this has primarily an export promotion aspect, 
the cell should form part of the export promotion wing. 

(v) The state trading and barter deals section is concerned with establishment 
and budgetary work relating to the State Trading Corporation and the Mi¬ 
nerals and Metals Trading Corporation as well as thier overall functioning. 
The latter aspect deserves more importance than has been accorded so far; 
hence this work should be attended to separately, preferably in a imit dealing 
with all public enterprises under the ministry. 

(vi) The planning and policy section is actually a misnomer since the section is 
not dealing with planning or policy work but is only a sevicing unit for the 
Board of Trade. Besides making arrangements for the meetings of the Board 
and managing other related work, it looks after administration work flowing 
from the directorate general of commercial intelligence and statistics, Calcutta. 
It does not, therefore, qualify for inclusion in the trade development ‘branch’. 
It may be included in the administration and general ‘divison’ till a planning 
and policy wing is formed in the Ministry when the work of servicing the Board 
of Trade could be performed by a cell in it. 

Further, work relating to enemy trading and enemy cargo is handled by 
a cell located in the consumers protection services ‘wing’ of the internal trade 
and essential supplies ‘division’ of the Ministry’, There is no nexus 
between enemy trading and consumer protection; the former item should be 
transferred to the wing dealing with international trade. 

2.10 It will be seen from the chart at page 97 that there is no homogeniety of charge 
or xmity of command in the area covered, diverse and wholly unrelated items 
being allotted to officers at the level of deputy and joint secretary. An instance is 
that of the joint secretary in charge of trade with East Asia, South Asia and ECAFE 
region also supervising the establishment and house-keeping work of the Ministry. 
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a. 11 The outline scheme of a typical wing visualises a cell to give specialised 
attention to overall problems of policy, planning and programming. However, for the 
proposed international trade wing, a strogner unit would seem justified on account of 
the dimensions and complexities of problems in the field of foreign trade. The policy 
issues referred to in paras a .4 and 2.5 are of far-reaching importance and need to be 
handled in a special division with permanent arrangment for sectoral type of research 
and study that should furnish expert guidance. 

The planning and policy division would ‘look forward’ and anticipate future de¬ 
velopments likely to affect India’s trade with any country whether in traditional or 
non-traditional commodities. It should also be in a position to advise on major 
operational issues which may come up in the course of territorial trade. 

This division would handle the work at present being done by the GATT and UN 
CTAD sections, which are almost wholly engaged on prepartions of papers in regard 
to strategic policy matters and international trade problems. 

2.12 A pre-requisite for formvilation of sound strategic policies and for effective 
handling of operational problems is adequate knowledge of economic and commercial 
conditions in foreign countries and their trade regulations. At present, there is no cen¬ 
tralised unit in the Ministry where complete information of this kind could be found; 
each section is expected to collect and maintain the data it needs. A wealth of such 
data has to be systematically complied, stored and kept up to date. For this puiTrose, 
a commercial intelligence and statistic cell is necessary. It may be located within the 
planning and policy division, though functionally it may be an extension of the direc¬ 
torate general of commercial intelligence and statistics at Calcutta. 

The proposed call will call out relevant information from journals _ published by 
that directorate, periodical reports sent by the licensing authorities, periodical reports 
sent by the commercial representatives posted abroad, reports on market surveys a^ 
comm^ity studies, etc. It will feed the planning ard policy division and the territorial 
units with such basic intelligence as may be reqtured by them, and initiate follow-up 
action on the study/survey reports. 

2.13 India’s foreign trade falls broadly in two territorisl groups : (i) trade with 
the free currency areas comprising countries in Asia, Africa, West Europe and Ameri¬ 
cas; and (ii) trade with the rupee payment areas covering the East European and other 
communist countries. 

The former is conducted essentially between private parties even though formal 
trade agreements subsist with several of those countries. It leads to the earning of free 
foreign exchange and involves intense comjjetition from the manufacturers of developed 
countries. 

The latter is conducted wholly on governmental basis as the countries concerned 
have state-controlled economies; its essential features are that it is fully planned,^ it is 
conducted on a balanced basis, and it is financed through central accounts maintained- 
in rupees in India. 

Each group presents a distinct set of operational problems and correspondence 
handling situations peculiar to itself, and so there should be separate substantive divi¬ 
sions for dealing with them. 

2. J4 A randoom sample study of three territorial sections showed that their work 
could be classified in terms of the nature of receipts as follows ; 

strategic policy ..... 7-3% 

problem solving ..... 15.2% 

correspondence handling .... 77-5% 



About 40% of the total receipts are of routine/simple type falling in the correspondence 
handling category. Thus, about 60% of the work in these sections requires competent 
handling. 

In the proposed set up, while strategic policy issues arising in the conduct of foreign 
trade would be processed through the planning and policy division, others would be 
handled in the territorial divisions themselves. 

2-15 The Ministry is at present handling a special task arising out of the deva¬ 
luation of the rupee in June 1966 which raised India’s contracttial obligations in pur¬ 
suance of the agreements signed by India with the East European countries. The total 
financial implications are still being worked out in the foreign trade (communist coun¬ 
tries) section. 

This ad hoc work may be handled by a separate devaluation cell, which should be 
wound up when it is over after a short period. 

2‘i 6 Personnel and finance work relating to deputations abroad of officers and 
making budget provision for their expenditure is at present handled by the concerned 
trade policy and territorial sections; it may be centralised and looked after in the office 
management unit of the proposed wing. 

Skeleton reorganisation scheme 

2-17 The chief of the international trade wing should be an officer in G2 pay 
scale. He may be an experienced generalist or a specialist having thorough knowledge 
of foreign trade as well as of India’s export potential. 

2-18 After excluding extraneous work but including the item which is related 
to foreign trade, as explained in para 2-9 above, this wing shduld consist of the follow¬ 
ing : 

(i) planning and policy division, including commercial intelligence and statistics 

ccllj 

(ii) foreign trade I division; 

(iii) foreign trade II division; 

(iv) devaluation cell; 

(v) office management unit; 

(vi) registry. 

2.19 The planning and policy division should deal with all general international 
trade policy problems. It should also process strategic policy issues relating to territo¬ 
rial trade. Considering the nature and magnitude of the work, the head of this divi¬ 
sion (D3) may have to be assisted by a deputy director. It may have eleven executives 
(E5, E4, E3); of these, one E3 executive may be in charge of the commercial intelligen¬ 
ce and statistics cell. 

The cell itself may consist of ten junior executives allocated as follows: 

three E2 and three Ei executives for the officers in planning and policy divi¬ 
sion; one E2 and one Ei executive for those in foreign trade I division; and 
one E2 and one Ei executive for those in foreign trade II division. 

2.20 Foreign trade I division will handle trade with all countries excluding those 
in East Europe and other communist countries, as also matters relating to enemy trad¬ 
ing and enemy cargo. It may have a director (D3) and ten executives in all, the distri¬ 
bution of work among the latter being as follows: 

three groups, each having an E4, E3 and Ei executive, to share wor^ 
relating to trade with countries in (i) East Asia and South Asia, (ii) WestAsi® 
and Africa, (iii) America and West Europe, respectively; the junior executives 
handling comparatively simple matters; 
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One E4 executive to handle important aspects of the work relating to enemy 
trading and enemy property after it has been processed in the office of the 
custodian of enemy property. 

2.21 Foreign trade II division will handle trade with the East European and other 
communist countries. It may have a director (D3) and three executives, the allocation 
of countries among the latter being as follows; 

one E5 executive to be the desk officer for USSR, GDR and Yogoslavia; 
one E4 executive to be the desk officer for Czechoslovakia, Hvmgary and Poland;. 

one E3 executive to be the desk officer for Bulgaria, Rumania and other commu¬ 
nist countries. 


2.22 The devaluation cell may be placed in the charge of an E4 executive, who 
may be assisted by an E i executive. 

2.23 The wing chief may have an aide (E4 executive). The latter may have charge 
of an office imnagement imit having one executive (Ei) and a wing registry havii^ 
three executives (E3, Ei) as well as clerical staff. 


2.24 An organisation chart of the proposed wing is at page 99. 

2.25 The executives at different levels will be required to deal with the following^ 
number of receipts in the various divisions/cells: 

(i) Planning and policy division (excluding commercial intelligence 3*8 

and statistics cell). 

(ii) Commercial intelligence and statistics cell . . . . 4*6 

(iii) Foreign trade I division . . . . . . . 10*3 

(iv) Foreign trade II division (including devaluation cell) . . 7*9 

2.26 Though the number of receipts to be handled by each executive in the wing 
is less compared to that visualised in the outline scheme, this would seem justified in view 
of the complexity of foreign trade work. 

Further, it would be desirable to have a larger proportion of officers at intermediate 
and senior management levels than are employed at present in the trade policy and 
territorial sections. 


2.27 The strength of staff engaged at present on international trade work and 
that proposed in the revised set up are indicated in statements at pages loi and 102. 
The personnel and financial implications of reorganisation are worked out in another 
statement at page 103; it is likely to yield a saving of Rs. i-15 lakhs (14%). 

2.28 As foreign trade is a specialised activity, its management requires expert 
knowledge of the basic principles and mechanism of, and trends in, international trade 
and commerce, as also of the developments in Indian economy in relation to export 
needs and capacities. The three substantive divisions should, therefore, be staffed by 
officers possessing such knowledge and having experience or training in the techniques 
of foreign trade. Members of the Indian Trade Service, Indian Economic Service, 
Indian Statistical Service, as well as other services could man them after undergoing 
the necessary orientation course. It will be mutually advantageous to the ministries of 
Commerce and External Affairs if there is reciprocal exchange of officers handling 
foreign trade matters. 

The devaluation cell should have officers who are familiar with accoimts work 
while the office management unit and registry should have generalist personnel. 

2.29 The constitutent units of the proposed international trade wing are at present 
accommodated in different floors of the office building; these may be located 
compactly. 





Statement showing existing strength of officers and staff dealing with international trade in the Ministry of Commerce 

(Par« 2*27 of Special annexure B) 
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Statement showing proposed strength of officers and staff of the International trade wing 

(Para 2.2 of special anncxurc B.'> 





In charge of Intelligence & Statistics cell. **for wing chief. 









Statement showing strength and cost of existing and proposed 
officers and staff for the International trade wing 
(Para 2.27 of special annexure B) 


SI. 

No. 

Designation 

Pay scale 

Existing Proposed No. according 
No. to 

Chapter III Chapter IV 
reforms reforms 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

Additional secretary/ 
Wing chief (G2) . 

Rs. 3000 


I 

I 

2 

Joint secretary . 

Rs. 2500—2750 

2-98 



3 

Director (D3) . 

Rs. 2000—2250 

, . 

, , 

3 

4 

Director/deputy director 
(D2) . . . 

Rs. 1800—2000 

1*20 

4 

z 

5 

Deputy secretary 

Rs. 1100—1800 

3-35 



6 

Joint director/executive 
(Es) .... 

Rs. noo—1400 

2*00 

2 

3 

7 

Under secretary/ O.S.D. Rs. 900—1250 

4-66 

4 


8 

Deputy director/chief 
research officer/ exe¬ 
cutive (E4)/aide 

Rs. 700—1250 

1-67 

2 

ti 

9 

Assistant director . 

Rs. 400—950 

2*00 

2 


10 

Section officer/ research 
oflBcer/executivc (E3) 

Rs. 350—-900 

12-50 

12 

10 

II 

Senior investigator/ex¬ 
ecutive (E2) . 

Rs- 325—575 

4*00 

4 

5 

12 

Assistant/executive (Ei) 

Rs. 210—530 

18-50 

18 

12 

13 

Stenographer 

Rs. 210—530 

9-51 

8 

9 

>4 

Junior investigator 

Rs. 210—^425 

9-00 

9 

• V 

^5 

Ude 

Rs. 130—280 

4*00 

4 

3 

16 

Steno-typist 

Rs. 110—i8o-f-Rs. 20SP 6-31 

6 

17 

17 

Ldc 

Rs. no—180 

20-50 

20 

8 



Total 

102-18 

96 

83 


I. Reduction in terms of personnel according to 

(i) chapter III reforms : 102* 18 - 96=6-18 

or 6. 

(ii) chapter IV reforms : 102*18 - 83= 19-18 

or i8*6% 

II. (a) Cost of existing officers and stafT-Rs. 8 >24 lakhs. 

(b) Cost of officers and staff after reorganisation according to 

(i) chapter III reforms : Rs. 7-23 lakhs. 

Savings : Rs. i*oi lakhs. 

or 12% 

(ii) chapter IV refroms : Rs. 7*09 lakhs. 

Savings : Rs. i*i5 lakhs. 

or 14% 
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III 

Medical and Public Health Sector 

Administrative Office of the Directorate General Heath Services 


Basic facts 

3.1 The Director General, Health Services is the principal adviser to the Depart¬ 
ment of Health with respect to the following; establishment and expansion of medical 
colleges, medical education, medical training and research; and other matters, such 
as: water supply and sanitation (through public health engineering divisions), 
control of comunicable diseases (through National malaria eradication programme, 
leprosy control organisation, etc.); medical care (through Central Government 
Health scheme) and certain services (through administration of public health training 
institutes, food laboratories, medical stoics, port health organisation, etc.). The direc¬ 
torate general health services thus controls a number of hospitals, institutes, 
laboratories, dispensaries and field offices. 

3.2 The directorate general, a ‘participating’ attached office of the Ministry of 
Health and Family Planning, has the following divisions ; 

(i) Medical and professional education 

(ii) Public health 

(iii) Health administration 

(iv) Medical care and hospitals 

(v) Cholera 

(vi) Small-pox 

(vii) Central Government health scheme 
(viii) Drugs 

(ix) Public health engineering 

(x) Establishment. 

3.3 Each technical division is headed fay a deputy director general or addi¬ 
tional deputy director general on the pay scale of Rs. 1800-2250 plus Rs. 600 as 
non-practising allowance, except the public health engineering and the drugs 
divisions, which arc respectively headed by an additional director general on the pay 
scale dTRs. 2250 and by a drugs controller on the pay scale of Rs. 1600-2000. The 
establishment division is headed by a director (administration) in the pay scale 
of Rs. 1100-1800. 

3.4 The reorganisation scheme proposed here is for a sector of the admini¬ 
strative office of DGHS as visualised in chapter III and not that of the DGHS as it 
is today. In para 2*8 of the study report on the skeleton reorganisation scheme of 
the Ministry of Health and Family Planning (see special annexure A), it is stated 
that the administrative office of the DGHS in the reorganised set-up proposed in 
chapter III should deal with central executive functions only. The work handled 
by it relating to planning and policy, including the bureau of planning, the central 
bureau of health intelligence and statistics and the public health engineering division 
would be transferred to the proposed administrative office of planning, policy and 
technical advice. And, for evaluation of the various programmes in the states, there 
would be a separate administrative office. There would also be a separate administra¬ 
tive office for medical research and medical education. The work relating to plans and 
policy of school health now handled in the CHEB will have to be transferred to the 
office of planning, policy anej^ technical advice; the work relating to research and 
training to the office of medical research and education; the work relating to evalu¬ 
ation to the office of evaluation; and the remaining work regarding publicity and 
publications to the office of P.R.O. 
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3.5 It is visualised in chapter III that non-staff administrative offices having 
field offices should have their own personnel and finance units. Since the office 
of the DGHS has a number of field offices under its control, a separate personnel and 
finance office will be necessary here. If, therefore, these recommendations relating 
to chapter III are implemented, there could be two sectors in the administrative office 
of the DGHS dealing with technical work relating to the hospitals, institutes, labora¬ 
tories, CGHS, etc. and one sector each for personnal and financial management. 

3.6 As stated in chapter IV, although the conclusions and recommendations made 
therein relate primarily to a typical secretariat wing handling type A work, 
these could, with suitable adaptations, apply to the headquarters offices of non¬ 
secretariat organisations as also to the administrative offices visualised in chapter III. 
The headquarters office of the DGHS is at present a non-secretariat organisation. 
It will have the status of an administrative office in the reorganisation scheme visual¬ 
ised for the Ministry of Health and Family Planning. What modifications would 
be necessary to the general scheme suggested in chapter IV, if a non-secretariat 
organisation like the office of the DGHS is reorganised, are brought out in this study. 

3.7 The skeleton reorganisation exercise relating to the Ministry of Health and 
Family Planning (see special annexurc A) to test the general scheme suggested in 
chapter III, aimed at formation of administrative offices based on a rational regroup¬ 
ing of subjects. Another important basis of reform, suggested in chapter IV, is homo¬ 
geneity in charge and unity of command in a wing. The formation of divisions in 
the office of the DGHS, has been suggested in the succeeding paras accordingly keep¬ 
ing in view these basic ideas or principles. 

3.8 This study relates to the medical health sector of the technical, executive fun¬ 
ctions of the directorate general as an administrative office under the proposed chapter 
III reform (see annexure A). 

The existing number of officers, the dealing officials and the ancillary staff dea¬ 
ling with work relating to this sector are shown in the statement at page 117 

3.9 A chart showing the existing structures of these divisions is at page 111 
Special features 

3.10 U.iUkj the chief ofa wing dealing with type Awork whowillhavea maximum 
number of four divisions, the chief here i.e. Jthe Director General, Health Service s 
will have under him 4 sectors or 10 or 12 divisions, somewhat as follows : 

(1) Medical and public health sector. 

(a) Medical division. 

(b) Public health division 

(c) Drugs control division 

(d) Architecture division. 

(2) CGHS sector covering 2 divisions. 

(3) Personnel sector consisting of 2-3 divisions, 

(4) Finance sector consisting of 2-3 divisions. 

3.11 It was observed in para 4.10 of chapter IV that the secretariat wing is 
manned by “generalists”. In a non-secretariat organisation like the DGHS, the techni¬ 
cal divisions are understandably manned by specialists. There are 30 officers 
from the central health service assisted by 20 technical staff, and 88 dealing nfflciala 
who belong to the generalist class. The architecture division consists of 13 architects 
assisted by 37 technical staff. 

3.12 In the present set up, one of the main items of work handled by the techni¬ 
cal officers relates to personnel and financial managemnt of the hospitals, institutes 
and laboratories under the control of the DGHS. Studies show that 44.8 per cent of 
the work relates either to j^rsonnel or financial management. This couled be one of 
the reasons why generalist assistance at lower levels was considered necessary in 
technical divisions. 

6 — 2 ARC /67 
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3-13 While the chief of a wing in the ^secretariat will be an officer of the rank of 
joint secretary, the head of a sector in the administrative office of the DGHS would 
be an officer of the rank of deputy director general in the highest grade of director 
i.e. corresponding to D3. 

3.14 A model wing in the secretariat, according to chapter IV, should have 
two to four divisions headed by a director with 8 or 12 executives in each division. 
For a larger division with 12 executives, there should be a deputy director to assist 
the director. However, in each of the proposed divisions in the administrative office 
of the DGHS, it may be necessary, as explained later, to have one or two deputy 
directors with 6 to 12 executives to assist the directors. 

3.15 While the chief of a wing shoud have an aide and a registrar, the head of 
a sector need have only a registrar who would be assisted by one executive for office 
management. The registrar in the sector will perform two functions;(a) supervision of 
the registry and R&I; and (b) office management of the sector. Only the chief 
i.e. the DGHS will have an aide. 

3.16 Should the wing pay scales proposed in chapter IV be extended to the 
technical officers in the reorganised set up ? In the proposed wing of the secretariat 
the wage pattern was so adjusted as to arrange an early entry of specialists. In a 
sector to be manned by specialists this consideration is not there. 

The officers belonging to Central Health Service (CHS), when posted in the 
technical division of DGHS as deputy assistant director general get Rs. 600-1300 
-hRs. 475/- p.m. as non-practising allowance or as assistant director gneral they get 
Rs. 1300-1800-i-fo. 600/- p.m. as non-practising allowance, and as deputy or addi¬ 
tional deputy director general they get Rs. 1800-2250-1-Rs. 600/- p.m. as non¬ 
practising allowance. Although the CHS officers could be fitted into one or the 
other scale of pay proposed for the wing, it is better that the existing scales of pay 
and allowances are continued for these officers not only because of the special allo¬ 
wance admissible to them but also because the sector will have to be manned mainly 
by officers of this service with some assistance from the generalists at lower levels. 
The executives at the lower levels Ei, Eg and E3 will have the same scales 
of pay as suggested for the wing. A statement showing the scales of pay of the head 
of the sector, the directors and the executives in the sector and the comparative 
scale of pay proposed in the case of reorganisation of a wing is at page 113. 

3.17 The head of the sector should have some limited powers in personnel manage¬ 
ment such as : 

- power to sanction leave 

- power to fill short-term leave vacancies in Ei and E2 grades 

- power to impose minor penalties on ancillary staff. 

Skeleton reorganisation scheme 

3.18 With the introduction of chapter III reform, from the existing medical, public 
health and drugs control division, items of work relating to overall planning and 
policy, medical research and medical education, etc, will be transferred to other admi¬ 
nistrative offices. In terms of percentage of the total volume of work now handled 
in the existing divisions of the directorate general of health dealing with the medical 
and public health functions, the work that will be transferred from them will be as 
follows : 


Division 


Percentage of work 
to be transferred 

Medical including stores , 

. 

62% 

Public health including BT cell . 

. . • 

35 % 

Drugs control ..... 
Architecture ..... 


30% 



3 .I 9 ' With this transfer of work, there would be a proportionate reduction in 
the existing number of oflScers and dealnig officials and these are indicated below. 


Division 

No. of officers 

No. of dealing offi¬ 
cials 


Existing 

Required 
after 
transfer 
of work 

Existing 

Required 
after 
transfer 
of work 

Medical . 

9 i 

4 

7+30 

2.6+11.4 

Public health . 

i 7 i 

XI 

6+36 

4 + 23-4 

Drugs control . 

5 

3-5 

2+17 

1.4+11.9 

Architecture 

II 

I I 

37 

37 


3. ao After transfer of work, the fimctions of this sector would be handled in four 
divisions and two cells : 

(a) medical division to deal with executive functions of the hospitals/institutes, 
medical attendance and examination rules, and legislation connected with 
hospitals, mental health, etc; 

(b) public health division to deal with executive functions of the public health 
institutes/laboratories, administration, amendment and interpretation of 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act and rules, et<.; 

(c) drug division to deal 'with drugs price control, court judgments, administra¬ 

tion, amendment and interpretation of various Acts relating to drugs, etc.; 

(d) architecture to deal with preparation of type plans of hospitals and associa¬ 
ted buildings, scrutiny and advice on health construction schemes ; 

(e) a civil defence cell to look after civil defence measures relating to medical 
and public health; 

(f) a planning and policy cell to give specialised attention to overall pro¬ 
blems of planning, policy and programming of the executive functions of 
the sector. 

3.21 The head of the sector will be a deputy director general carrying a pay 
scale corresponding to director in D3 grade and of the division a director 
of Da or Di grade on the pay scale indicated in the statement at page 113. The 
architecture division will be headed by a senior architect as at present. 

The planning and policy cell for medical, public health and drugs should 
be headed by a director D2 grade. 

The civil defence cell which now consists of one director and two executives 
should continue as an ad hoc cell undei the head of the sector. 

3.22 The director of the public health or medical or drugs division may have a 
deputy director each on the pay scale indicated in the statement at page. 109 

In the substantive divisions of the sector, there will thus be four effective level 
instead of three visualised for a wing of the secretariat. 

The reasons for suggesting the level of deputy director in the divisions are s— 

(a) Public health division. The number of executives in this division will 
be 13 meriting the appointment of a deputy director as visualised for a 
large division in a model wing. 
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(b) Medical division : (i) Medical attendance/treatment rules, admissibilty of 

reimbursement of medical charges, medical examination etc. 
generate considerable volume of correspondence of work on which 
specific technical advice is sought ; 

(ii) such correspondence could be attended to by the executives once 
the deputy director gives a clear directive ; and 

(iii) if such correspondence were to be submitted to the director for 
advice he would be carrying a heavy load of non-creative type 
of work on him. 

(c) Dru^s division : In this division there is significant amount of legislative work 
relating to Drugs Act, 1940, Drugs and Magic Remedies (Objectionable 
Advertisements) Act, 1954, Dangerous Drugs Act. Medical and Toilet Prepa¬ 
ration Act, 1955, Poison Act and Rules, etc. which need processing at the 
levels of executive and deputy director. 

3.23 The number of executives on pay scales indicated in statement at page 113 
required in the divisions and cells will be as follows : 

(1) Medical division : Six executives (two of E4, one of E3, one of Ea and two 
of Ei). 

(2) Public health division : Thirteen executives (one of E5, four of E4, two ofEg* 
two of Ea and four of Ei) 

(3) Drugs control division ; Six executives (two of E4, one of E3 and three of E2) 

(4) Architecture division : As at present. 

(5) Planning and policy cell : Three to four executives. 

(6) Civil defence cell ; As at present. 

With the exception of E5 and E4 executives,' all other executives will function 
under the deputy directors concerned. The E4 and E5 executives will function imder 
the director. 

3.24 After reorganisation, each executive will handle 11 receipts per day. 
Of these, 83.5% will be dealt with by correspondence-handling method, and the 
remaining 16.5% by the problem-solving methods. This is a manageable load as 
observed in chapter IV. 

3.25 There should be a registry consisting of one registrar, one deputy registrar 
and one Ei executive in charge of typing pool. It should have units for diffrerciit 
divisions and cells. Each unit may consist of one ude and one Idc except the archi¬ 
tecture division which may have two Ides only and the larger public health division 
which may have one ude and two Ides. The planning and policy and civil defence 
cells may have a common unit. 

3.26 For the office management cell, there should be one Ei executive and one 
ude under the registrar. The broad functions of this cell are : 

(i) maintenance of casual leave rosters and handling applications for leave 
on average pay and other kinds of leave; 

(ii) disciplinary cases of ancillary staff; 

(iii) procurement, storage & supply of stationery items ; 

(iv) procurement, maintenance and supply of office furniture and equipment ; 

(v) maintaining cleanliness in the sector. 

3.27 The chart showing the proposed setup is at page 115. 

3.28 The divisions are now located in three different floors. There will be need 
for providing compact accommodation for the whole sector on one floor. 

3.29 The savings as a result of the reorganisation scheme come to Rs. 1.82 
lakhs(i3.8%). 

3.30 Statement at page 117 indicates personnel and financial implications of 
reorganisation. 



Statement showing proposed staff strength of the Medical and Public 

Health Sector 


Sector Head (Rs. 1800-2250+600 NPA) 

(Paras 3.22 and 3.30 of Special annexure B) 


s. 

No. 

Designation with 
pay scale 

Medi- Public Drugs Civil 
cal Health divi defe- 
divi- divi- sion nee 
sion sion cell 

Plan- Regi- Total 
ning stry 

& 

policy 

cell 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I 

Director (D2:1600-2000) 
(Di: 1300-1800) 

(1100-1800) 

• (Di) (Di) 

(Di) 

(DO 

(D2) 

•• 

5 

a 

Dy. Director (1300-1600) 

. 1 X 

I 



•• 

3 

3 

Executive (E5: 1100-1400) 

. .. I 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

I 

4 ’’ 

Executive (E4; 600-1300) 
(700-1250) 

. 2 4 

2 

•• 

3 

•• 

I I 

5 

Executive (E3 : 400-900) 

. I 2 

I 

•• 

•• 

I 

5 

6 

Executive (E2 : 325-575) 

. I 2 

3 

•• 

•• 

•• 


7 

Executive (Ei: 210-530). 

2 4 

• • 

2 

•• 

3 

I 

8 

Stenographer 

2 3 

2 

I 

I 

2* 

IX 

9 

Stenotypist . 

3 6 

3 


3 

I 

16 

10 

Udc . 

• 

• • 


•• 

5 

5 

11 

X<dc • • • • 

• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

13 

13 


♦For sector head. 
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Scales of pay of sector-head, directors and executives in the proposed 
medical and public health sector of DGHS 


(Paras 3.16 and 3.20 of Special annexure B) 


s. 

No. 

Designation 


No. of 
posts 

Sector 

scale 

Corresponding 
wing scale 

I 

Sector Head 

• 

, I 

1800-2250+600 

(NPA) 

2000-125-2250 

2 

Director (D2) . 

• 

I 

1600-2000 

i8oo-ioo-2oa(> 

3 

Director (Di) . 

• 

4 

1300-1800 + 600 
(NPA) 

1100-1800 

1100-50-1300- 

60-1600-100- 

1800. 

4 

Dy. Director 

- 

3 

1300-1600 

1300-1600 

5 

Executive (E5). 

• 

. 1 

II00-1400 

1100-1400 

6 

Executive (E4) 

• 

. I i 

600-1300+475 

(NPA) 

700-1250 

700-50-1250 

7 

Executive (E3). 

• 

5 

350/400-900 

350/400-900 

8 

Executive (E2) 

• 

6 

325-575 

325-575 

9 

Executive (Ei) 

• 

. II 

210-530 

210-530 
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Statement showing cost of existing and proposed officers and staff for 
the Medical and Public Health Sector of the Office of the DGHS 


(Paras 3.8, 3.22 and 3.30 of Special annexure B) 


s. 

No. 

Existing posts 

No. 

Proposed posts 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

X 

Dy. Director General . 

• 3 

Sector Head . 

. I 

2 

Drugs Controller 

. I 

Director (D2) 

. I 

3 

Director (CD) 

I 

Director (Di) 

. I 

4 

Asstt. Director Gleneral 

3 


3 

5 

Adviser .... 

. 2 

Dy. Director 

3 

6 

Dy. Drugs Controller 

I 

Executive (E5) 

. I 

1 

Dy. Asstt. Director General 

• 4 

Executive (E4) 

. II 

8 

Asstt. Drugs Controller 

. 1 



9 

T. B/B. C. G. Officer . 

. 2 



xo 

Regional Medical Officer 

. r 

Executive (E3) 

• 5 


Section Officer . 

. 8 



f2 

Asstt. Chemist . 

. I 

Executive (E2) . 

. 6 

13 

Sr. Scientific Assistant 

, 2 



14 

Assistant .... 

. 20 

Executive (Ei) 

. tt 

>5 

Research/Technical Asstt. 

. 11 



16 

Ude .... 

. 22 

Ude . 

5 

17 

Ldc. 

. 30 

Ldc ... . 

. It 

• 18 

Stenographer 

. 8 

Stenographer 

. 11 

rg 

Steno-typist 

• 7 

Steno-typist 

. 16 

20 

Senior Architect 

2 

Senior Architect . 

. 2 

21 

Architect .... 

• 4 

Architect 

• 4 

22 

Asstt. Architect . 

• 7 

Asstt. Architect 

7 

23 

Chief Draftsman 

2 

Chief Deaftsman 

2 

24 

Senior Draftsman (SG) 

. 6 

Senior Draftsman 

. 6 

25 

Senior Draftsman (OG) . 

. 24 

Senior Draftsman (OG) 

• 24 

26 Junior Draftsman 

2 

Junior Draftsman 

. a 

27 

Ferro-Printer 

3 

Ferro-Printer 

3 

28 

Lower Division Clerk 

. 2 

Lower Division Clerk . 

2 



180 


138 


I. Reduction in terms of personnel : 180—138=42 or 23.3% 

II. Cost of existing staff =Rs. 13.13 lakhs 
Cost of proposed staff »«Rs. 11.31 lakhs 

Net saving = Rs. 1.82 lakhs or 13.8% 
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IV 

Internal finance wing--Department of Economic Affairs 

Basic facts 

4.1 The Department of Economic Affairs of the Ministry of Finance is respon¬ 
sible for the preparation of central government budget, assessment of foreign exchange 
needs and resources and mobilization thereof in keeping with the country’s plans and 
development requirements. 

It lays down policies regarding credit control, currency, including import and 
export of foreign currency, banking, finance corporations, foreign exchange, foreign 
aid (economic, financial and technical assistance received by India or rendered by 
her to foreign countries), and private foreign investments in India and Indian invest¬ 
ments abroad. 

Control over capital issues and regulation of stock exchange s also included in 
its charge. 

It deals with financial problems arising out of partition and Implementation of 
agreements arrived at between India and Pakistan from time to time. 

4. 2 The Department is divided into the following five wings called ‘divisions’: 

(i) Administration, 

(ii) Budget, 

(iii) Economic, 

(iv) External finance, and 

(v) Internal finance. 

4.3 The internal finance ‘division’, hereinafter treated as a wing, deals with all 
matters connected with banking, control over capital issues, and currency and 
coinage. It has overall administrative charge of mints, ‘silver refinery project’, 
‘India security presss’, ‘security paper mill project’, ‘Kolar gold mining under¬ 
takings’ and ‘rehabilitation finance administration’ unit. It also handles govern¬ 
ment-level tasks relating to a number of autonomous financial institutions like 
Reserve Bank of India, State Bank of India and its subsidiaries. Industrial Finance 
Corporation, Industrial Development Bank of India, etc. The work relating to 
administration of Securities Contracts (Regulation) Act, 1956 and regulation of Stock 
exchanges, formerly handled in the Department of Compa.iy Affairs and Insurance, 
is at present looked after by this wing. 

4.4 Heading this wing is an additional secretary. He is assisted by two director® 
and two deputy secretaries; in addition, there are one joint director and two under 
secretaries. The entire work is distributed among ten sections, of which three deal 
with control over capital issues, one each with banking companies. State Bank of 
India, regulation of stock exchanges and finance corporations, and the remaining three 
with currrency, coinage, gold and silver respectively. A minor portion of its work, 
viz. administration of Rehabilitation Finance Administration (RFA) Act, is looked 
after by joint secretary in charge of administration wing. 

The additional secretary and one of the directors also supervise work flowing 
from investment section of the external finance wing. 

4.5 A chart showing the existing organisational set up of the wing is at page 123. 

4.6 The staffing of the sections and the method of working is by and large 
conventional. In some cases, however, the practice of noting on each 
and every receipt has of necessity been dispensed with on account of the nature 
and quantum of work, e.g. in the banking section where little noting is done and 
mostly draft replies are put up straightaway. In cases involving complex problems 
or policy matters, issues are generally examined at higher levels; these could well 
be handled through paper preparation method. 

4.7 Files are opened and maintained in the usual manner except in the sections 
dealing with capital issues. In the latter, the files are maintained firm-wise and 
notin accordance with standard main heads or sub-heads; all issues relating to a 
firm are dealt with on the same file, new volumes being opened year-wise. An alter¬ 
native could be to maintain files according to a functional index. 
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For ensuring correct decisions on the basis of precedents, decisions in important 
cases are recorded in sectional note-books maintained on a functional pattern 
that is, subject-wise and topic-wise. Firm-wise record indices could also be developed 
to show what questions concerning each firm, in chronological sequence, were dealt 
with and on what files. 

Special features 

4.8 The subjects dealt with in the internal finance wing are kindred, aliied- 
or homogeneous. It is not feasible to transfer to it any item from other divisions or 
wings of the Department as the nature of work handled by ■ them is quite different' 

4.9 The principle of unity of command prevails in this wing except for minor 
deviations. 

Under the RFA Act, loans were given by the former Rehabilitation Finance 
Administration to displaced persons to rehabilitate them. Their recovery is watched 
by the RFA unit which is a subordinate office. Work flowing to this wing relates 
to remission of loans or postponement of recoveries as well as establishment of the' 
RFA unit. At present it is looked after by director (investment) and supervised by 
the joint secretary (administration), who does not report to the additional secretary. 
It is only appropriate that this work should be supervised by the head of this- 
wing and not by joint secretary (administration). 

Another deviation is in connection with the work relating to foreign investment 
handled in the external finance wing which is supervised by the director and addi¬ 
tional secretary of this wing; it should appropriately be the charge of officers of the 
external finance wing. 

4.10 In the existing arrangement, all issues whether of routine nature or those' 
involving strategic policy are subjected to similar method of processing. 

4. II On several matters, including policy formulation, the secretariat leans heavily' 
upon the advice of specialised institutions like Reserve Bank. 

4.12 There is no central unit in the wing for handling policy issues which are 
at present dealt with individually in the sections concerned, co-ordination being effected 
at additional secretary’s fevel. A wing concerned with financial and credit control 
in the country has to be constantly seized of policy formulation in the light of 
changing economic conditions. It is necessary that policy issues should receive inte¬ 
grated approach for which jjurpose this work needs to be centralised in a planning 
and policy division. This division will work in liaison with the ‘internal economics’ 
units of the ‘economic wing’ which review the developments and trends in capital 
markets, stocks, and bank advances from an overall economic angle. 

4.13 At present statistics and returns are received in individual tections ; as 
there is no arrangement to process them, they are not put to proper use. There 
should be a separate c-ell to collect, collate and analyse all the relevant data for 
use in the wing. This cell may form a part of the planning and policy division. 

4.14 Work relating to stock exchanges is at present looked after by a director 
who is also in charge of sections dealing with control over capital issues and cor¬ 
porations. After Governments’ consent to the issue of capital is accorded, the shares 
are registered with the stock exchanges for purposes of quotations and sale. Control 
over capital issues and regulation of stock exchanges are inter-related asjjects and 
therefore should be grouped together in a separate division. 

4" 15 The work handled in State Bank section, banking companies section and 
corporations section relates to financial institutions and should be separately grouped 
in a division. The close relationship of the work handled in the State Bank and banking 
companies sections would seem apparent; and the work in the corporations section is 
also a related item as the various finance corporations take loans from the government 
at a lower rate of interest and advance money to the private sector at a higher rate, 
thus performing a banking function. 
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4’i 6 In the currency, coinage and gold and silver sections, apart from about 
^5% work relating to personnel and finance, the remaining substantive items are : 
issue of currency, import of paper and Reserve Bank holdings in the currency section, 
procurement or transfer of gold, gold reserves and selling of gold and silver in the market 
in the gold and silver section, and procurement of stores in the coinage section. These 
items have little in common with those dealt with in other sections and are at present 
under the charge of a whole-time director. As these items constitute only i/srd of the 
total work in the sections, a separate division may not be justified and these may therefore 
be grouped in a separate cell. 

4 '17 All the subordinate offices of the Department of Economic Affairs are ad¬ 
ministered by this wing. In addition, there are a number of autonomous bodies in 
respect of which government-level tasks are performed by it. Thus a large portion 
of its work relates to personnel and finance matters; in the currency, coinage, gold 
and silver sections particularly, this accounts for 65 % of the load. 

4" 18 For proper handling of substantive issues which require undivided attention) 
it is advisable that substantive divisions should not be burdened with work relating 
to personnel and finance. The latter could, with advantage, be handled in a separate 

cell. 

4 ' *9 The nature of subjects handled in this wing is such that special tasks are 
likely to arise quite often; special cells could be created to attend to such work. A 
recent example of special task is the introduction of social control over banks. 

4'20 The wing is at present mostly staffed by generalists; out of 45 officials, 
only 3 belong to Indian Economic Service. The nature of work in this wing requires 
thorough grasp of general economic principles, knowledge of banking and corporate 
finance and familiarity with company law. It is, therefore, essential that this wing 
should be manned by specialists. Selected officers of the Indian Economic Service 
and the Indian Statistical Service could be given requisite training before being posted 
there. Also, there should be an interchange of officers of the wing and those of the 
Reserve Bank or State Bank or finance corporations on tenure basis. For instance, 
the officers in charge of banking division could be drawn from Reserve Bank or State 
Bank. The scales of pay of the staff of these banks are, however, better than those 
in the secretariat. This disincentive which may prevent Reserve Bank or State Bank 
staff from coming over to the Department will have to be overcome; one method 
could be to bring officers on their own personal scales. There is a Banker’s Training 
Institute run by RBI; perhaps its training courses could be suitably tailored for officers 
of Indian Economic Service and Indian Statistical Service to man different posts in 


4’21 A random sample study of four sections of the wing indicated that the work 
could be classified in terms of nature of receipts as under : 


strategic policy 

. 10% 

problem solving 

• 25% 

correspondence handling 

• 65% 


In the correspondence handling category, 45% of receipts are of routine/simple type, 
the fremaining 20% being such as require initial handling at higher levels. Thus 
in all, about 55% of the total work calls for competent handling. In such a situation 
it would be desirable to have a much larger proportion of officers at intermediate and 
senior management levels in this wing than are employed at present. 

Skeleton reorganisation scheme 

4 • 22 The chief of the internal finance wing should have C2 pay scale. He may 
be either a gener^ist officer having broad-based experience of corporate finance and 
banking, or a specialist with general administrative experience. 
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4'23 The wing should consist of the following : 

(i) planning and policy division; 

(ii) capital control and stock exchange division; 

(iii) banking companies and corporations division; 

(iv) currency and coinage cell; and 

(v) personnel and finance cell, including registry. 

4-24 The planning and policy division may be headed by a dircctor(D2) assisted 
by two executives (E4, E3); the former may act as “number two” in the wing. 

The statistical cell may be in the charge of an E3 executive assisted by two Ei 
executives. 

4-25 The capital control and stock exchange division may be headed by a director 
(Di). He may be assisted by five executives (E5, E4, E3). Of these, two executives 
may look after stock exchange work and the remaining three executives that relating 
to capital issues. 

4-26 The banking companies and corporations division may be in the charge 
of a director (Dq) who may be assisted by five executives (E4, E3). Of these, three 
. may deal with banks and the other two with finance corporations. 

4'27 The currency and coinage cell may be headed by an E5 executive assisted 
by two executives (E3). 

4" 28 The personnel and finance cell could be in the charge of an E4 executive. 
He may be assisted by three executives (Eg, Ei). 

The registry will be in the charge of an E3 executive who will be assisted by 
supervisor (Ei). 

The cell will also look after office management functions visualised in chapeter 
IV for aide to the wing chief. 

4*29 The proposed organisation of the wing is indicated in the chart at page 125. 

4-30 As stated earlier, for efficient handling of the work it is necessary for the 
divisional heads/executives to have a thorough grasp of general economic principles 
and specialised knowledge of the subjects to be handled by them. 

The planning and policy division should be manned by experts in corporate 
finance and banking who are conversant with company law. 

The director and executives in the capital control and stock exchange division 
should be experts in corporate finance and also be familiar with company law. 

The director and executives in the banking companies and corporations divison' 
should possess sound knowledge of banking and corporate finance. 

4'3i The executives at various levels will be required to handle the following 
number of receipts per day; 

(i) planning and policy division.4-7 

(ii) capital control & stock exchange division . . . 6-5 

(iii) banking companies & corporations division . . . , 7-6 

(iv) currency and coinage cell . • • • . < . 7-0 

(v) personnel and finance cell... • 2 
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Though the number of receipts to be dealt with by each executive in the wing is 
'less-compared to that visualised in the typical wing, this would be justified in view of 
the fact that at least 5o%-63% of the receipts might be of complex variety and would 
be time-consuming. 

4'32 Statements indicating the staff employed at present as well as the proposed 
strength are at pages 127 and 128. Another statement at page 129 shows the personnel 
and financial implications of reorganisation, which will lead to a saving of Rs. o-c;2 
lakhs (9-7%). 

,4*33 At present the wing is housed in two different buildings; some sections are 
located in North Block and others in Jeevan Deep building in Parliament Street. It 
■would be advisable to locate the entire wing at one place. 



Statement showing strength of officers and staff in the Internal finance division 
(Para 4.32 of special annexures B) 
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Statement showing proposed strengh of officers and staff of the 
Internal finance wing 

(Para 4-32 of Special annexure B) 

Wing Chief (C2 : Rs. 3,000) 


SI. Designation 

No. with pay-scale 

Capital 
Control 
. & 
Stock 
Ex¬ 
change 
division 

Banking 
Compa¬ 
nies & 
Corpo¬ 
rations 
division 

Plan¬ 

ning 

& 

Policy 

divi¬ 

sion 

Cur¬ 

rency 

& 

Coi¬ 

nage 

cell 

Perso¬ 

nnel 

& 

Fi¬ 

nance 

cell 

Re- Total 
gis- 
try 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

I Director(D2 ; 1800-2000 
(Di; 1100-1800) 

i(Di) 

i(D2) 

i(D2) 



1 

D2 : 2 ).3 
Di : I J 

2 Executive(E5) (it 00-1400) 

z 

•• 

•• 

I 

•• 

* . 2 

3 Executive(E4) (700-1250) 

2 

1 

1 


I 

5 

4 Executivc(E3) (350-900) 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 13 

5 Executivc(Ei)(2io-53o) 


•• 

2 

• • 

I 

I 4 

6 Stenographcr(210-530) 

2 

1 

I 

I 

• • 

2* 7 

7 Stenotypist . 

3 

3 

2 

I 

2 

. . II 

8 Ude. 

•• 

•• 


•• 

I 

3 4 

9 Ldc. 

•• 





7 7 


'•'For Wing Chief. 
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Statement showing strength and cost of existing and proposed staff for 
the internal finance wing 



(Para 4-32 of special 

annexure B) 



SI. 

Designation 


Pay Scale 

Exis- 

Pro- 

No. 




ting 

posed 





No. 

No. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

I 

Additional Secretary/Wing Chief (Ga) 

Rs. 

3000 

I 

I 

2 

Director (Da) ..... 

Rs. 

1800—2000 

2 

2 

3 

Deputy Secretary/Director (Di) 

Rs. 

1100—1800 

2 

I 

4 

Joint Director/Executive (E5) . 

Rs. 

I 100—1400 

I 

2 

5 

Under Secretary ..... 

Rs. 

900—1250 

2 

. . 

6 

Executive (E4) . . . . 

Rs. 

700—1250 

. S 

5 

7 

Section Officer (Tech.) . . . . 

Rs. 

400—950 

I 

. « 

8 

Finance Officer .... 

Rs. 

400—*900 

I 

. • 

9 

Section Officer/Executivc (E3) 

Rs. 

350—900 

9 

*3 

10 

. 4 ssistant/Executive(Ei) . . . . 

Rs. 

210—530 

24 

4 

XX 

Stenographer ..... 

Rs. 

a 10—530 

5 

7 

12 

Economic investigator . . . . 

Rs. 

a 10—^425 

1 

. . 

13 

Udc. 

Rs. 

130—280 

2 

4 

"4 

Stenotypist ...... 

Rs. 

X10—i8o“f*Rs, 20 

3 

I I 




Spl. Pay 


15 

Ldc. 

Rs. 

no—.180 

19 

7 


Total 


- 

73 

57 


I. Reduction in terms of personnel 

II. Cost of existing staff 

Cost of proposed staff 
Net saving 


73-57=16 or 21'9% 

Rs. 5-37 lakhs 
Rs. 4*85 lakhs 
Rs. 0 • 5a lakhs or 9 • 7% 


7—2 A.R.C./67 
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V 

Animal Husbandry Division- Department of Agriculture 

Basic facts 


5 ‘ t The Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Coope¬ 
ration has four departments: (a) Department of Food, (b) Department of Agriculture, 
(c) Department of Community Development, and (d) Department of Cooperation. 
The Department of Food has a separate secretary at its head, and the other three 
departments have a common secretary. All these departments handle subjects largely 
in the State List. J 8 

5'2 The Department of Agriculture is responsible for formulation of policies 
and programme) for agricultural production, overall supply and availability of agricul- 
tuml inputs, guidance to the state governments in the implementation of programmes 
and promotion of agricultural research with a view to applying its results in the field. 

5-3 The work of Department of Agriculture is distributed among the following 
8 wings ; 

(i) Production, 

(ii) Forestry, 

(iii) Fisheries, 

(iv) Inputs (F), 

(v) Inputs (M), 

(vi) Land problems, 

(vii) Special development programmes, and 
(viii) Cc-ordination. 

5.4 The production wing has two divisions; one is called ‘animal husban¬ 
dry’ and the other ‘crops’. The former is headed by animal husbandry commissioner 
(AHC) who functions as joint secretary. The whole wing comprising the two divisions 
is under the overall charge of an additional secretary(P). 

5.5 The animal husbandry division deals with livestock development programmes. 
These relate to setting up of a number of intensive cattle development (ICD) blocks 
for improved breeding, supply of loans for purchase of cattle, provision of improved 
fodder, sheep, piggery and poultry development, etc. 

5.6 Other statutory and constitutional obligations of the Department of Agriculture 
which are handled by this division are : 

(i) Inter-state quarantine. (This includes animal quarantine and certification 
service in India). 

(ii) Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act, i960. 

(iii) Livestock Importation Act, 1953. 

(iv) Matters relating to issue of licences under the Industrial (Development and 
Regulation) Act, 1951. 

5 • 7 This division is also responsible for animal husbandry matters relating to the 
Union Territories and making grants to all-India organisations such as Central Council 
of Gosamvardhana, Animal Welfare Board, National Dairy Development Board. 

5.8 The work of this division is handled by 3 sections, viz. livestock development I 
(L D I), livestock development III(LD III) and dairy development (DD) and iq 
technical units. ^ ^ 
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5-9 Livestock development I section deals with various administrative and procedural 
matters particularly budget, issue of sanctions relating to building construction pro¬ 
grammes, administration of the three regional poultry farms which are subordinate 
offices, cow protection committee, sheep development and slaughter house schemes. 

5.10 Livestock development III section deals with government orders on policy 
matters relating to cattle development and breeding schemes, administrative matters 
relating to Central Council of Gosamvardhana, Animal Welfare Board, Regional 
Hide Flaying Centre, Hissar Farms, calf rearing scheme, Indo-Danish/Indo-Swiss 
cattle development projects in Mysore and Kerala, administration of Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals Act, Cattle rearing farms, animal quarantine, import of 
live-stock. 

5. II Dairy development section deals with the Delhi milk scheme, state dairy 
schemes. National Dairy Development Board, training programme under various 
foreign aid assistance schemes, schemes for establishment oPmilk product factories in 
private sector. 

5.12 Technical work relating to schemes, their planning, formulation and progress 
is processed by the 13 technical units. 

5.13 A chart showing the existing structure of this division is at page 137. 

5.14 There are also six foreign experts under various technical assistance programmes 
assigned to this division for specialised work, e.g., poultry, cattle husbandry, 
pork technology, dairy engineerli^(FAO), slav^hter house construction, dairy mana¬ 
gement (Colombo Plan). The period of assignment of these experts varies from qJ 
to 5i years. 

Special features 

5.15 Aside dairy development, all other technical work is centralised in one 
composite block with 13 constituent units, each unit being responsible for a specialised 
activity, e.g., sheep, piggery development, cattle development. The basic dealing 
official is the technical assistant or the senior technical assistant who possesses the re¬ 
quisite professional qualifications for dealing with the subject. 

In the dairy development section also the first level of consideration is the senior 
technical assistant. 

5.16 The hierarchical levels above the technical assistant/senior technical assistant 
are : technical officer, assistant commissioner, deputy commissioner, joint commissioner, 
all possessing technical and professional qualifications. 

5.17 The administrative work relating to Delhi milk scheme dealt with in the dairy 
development section, however, flows through the conventional hierarchical levels, 
viz., upper division clerk—section officer—under secretary—deputy secretary. 

5.18 The number of specialists in the division is 48 while that of the generalists is 
TO and one part-time additional secretary. 

Technical work relating to planning, formulation and implementation of live¬ 
stock and dairy schemes has been assigned to the technical officers. 

Technical officers are empowered to address their counterparts in state govern* 
ments on technical aspects only; formal letters to state governments are issued over 
the signature of under secretary/deputy secretary. 

5.19 Cases which raise both technical and administrativi issues are first handled 
by the technical units. These are either discussed with the under secretary, or, 
if a detailed examination is necessary, the file is referred to the LD I/LD III sections 
by the technical unit. 
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5-20 This division—whose nature and volume of work would justify raising its 
level to that of a wing-has under its control two Jersey cattle breeding farms at Kataula 
(H.P.) and Hassar-Ghatta (Mysore); three Central poultry far ms at Bombay, Bhuban- 
neswar and Bangalore; four sheep farms; and assistant registrar, herd registration 
scheme at Bhubaneswar; and Delhi milk scheme. Proposals are also there to have six 
cattle breeding farms, and five regional forage production and demonstration stations. 

5.21 Studies showed that all personnel and financial matters relating to staff, 
whether they be officers at the headquarters or in the subordinate offices, have been 
segregated; their processing is done in the personnel division of the co-ordination wing 
and not in the production wing. 

Similarly, matters relating to supplies and service, budget, accounts, Parliament 
and R & I are centralised in a separate division called the genera! admioistraiion division 
of the co-ordination wing. 

5.22 Broadly, the co-ordination wing (personnel division and general administra¬ 
tion division) deals with the following matters relating to personnel administration 
and financial management ; 

(i) recruitment to posts 

(ii) seniority 

(iii) deputation of all officers at the headquarters and in the 

(iv) confirmation I attached and subordinate offices 

(v) leave | 

(vi) retirement, etc. J 

(vii) co-ordination in preparation of budget of attached and'subordinate offices 
and various schemes of the department of agriculture 

(viii) budget proposals of Union territories. 

The sections on the animal husbandry side viz. LD I, LD nr and DD are mainly 
concerned with the following administrative and financial matters : 

(1) Recruitment rules of posts in the subordinate and regional offices 

(ii) creation of posts 

(iii) budget of various schemes 

(iv) expenditure sanctions for purchases outside the delegated field of regional and 
subordinate offices 

(v) proposals for the release of foreign exchange. 

For dealing with these and allied items of work, there is a separate under secretary 
and a deputy secretary. ’ 


Epmination of proposals for creation of posts, scrutiny of budget, according admi- 
nistrative approval, and issue of expenditure sanctions require good knowledge of anH 
experience in financial management. Framing of recruitment rules require intimate 

knowledge of certain aspects of personnel management. 

A question arises whether there should be an internal personnel and financial cell 
for this wmg since the chief is to be responsible for formulation of budget proposairis 
as weU as financial management of the budget allocations concerning animal huKdi^ 
A separate personnel and financial cell could ensure that matters relating to aninwl 
Lusoan^y do not get swamped by those of the Department proper in its co-ordin ‘don 
wmg. One under secretary (E4) assisted by two executives should be adequate to meet 
.he requirement of the work relating to the personnel administration and financial^a- 
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5-23 Every officer of and above the rank of assistant commissioner has been provi¬ 
ded with a full-time stenographer. Technical officers have been provided with stenogra¬ 
phic assistance by way of one full stenographer for two of them or one steno-typist 
each. 

5.24 There is a small evaluation cell headed by progress evaluation officer (class II). 

5.25 It will appear from the chart at page 137 that the staffing pattern varies from 
section to section. In LD I and LD III sections and a part of the dairy development 
section, the work is handled on conventional lines. 

5.26 There is no uniform pattern of work flow in the 13 technical units. One unit 
has only one level of consideration above the first dealing officer, four units two, six 
units three, and the remaining two units four. 

5.27 It is visualised in chapter IV that the charge of the chief of a wing should be 
homogeneous, and that there should be unity of command. Regrouping of functions 
and subjects in the animal husbandry wing has been proposed accordingly. 

5.28^Siudies^^showed that the conventional sections LD I, LD III and DD in 
many respects jrfunction like registries; for instance, files relating to sheep, piggery, 
feeds and fodder, animal quarantine etc. are maintained in LD I/LD III section and 
submitted without examination to the specialist in the technical division for comments/ 
advice. 

5. ag Some overlapping of subjects among the administrative sections (LD' I 
and LD III) and the technical imits was also observed. For instance, herd registration 
work is handled in technical unit while the work relating to extension of herd registra¬ 
tion is handled in LD III section. Similarly, animal health information is collected 
by a technical unit, but dissemination of information and literature on poultry is 
dealt with in LD I section. 

5.30 One of the main items of work handled by the wing relates to central and 
centrally sponsored schemes listed at page 139. Some of these schemes are taken up 
by the Centre because they are of all-India character. Others, though of regional in¬ 
terest, are undertaken by the Department or the Central Council of Gosamvardhana, 
which is a registered society financed by the Centre, cither because of inadequacy of 
funds in the state budget or lack of expertise at the state level. 

5.3t If the Centre is to restrict its role to setting up model livestock/poultry farms 
on an experimental basis, most of these farms should be administered by the state 
governments with the funds and technical know-how provided by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. Thus, one out of three central poultry farms, three out of six cattle 
breeding farms, and one out of five sheep breeding farms need only be retained 
by the Centre. 

5.32 As the activities are specialised, it will be necessary that the chief of this 
wing should be a senior specialist who should continue to be on Rs. 2000-2250. 

5.33 The study team on Centre-state relationship has recommended that an 
office of evaluation should be set up in the administrative ministry. Studies also showed 
that except for very important schemes in the state sector, e.g., key village scheme, 
this wing does not obtain progress reports in resp>ect of plan schemes in the state sector. 
However, progress reports, when received, did not appear to have been made full 
use of; in fact, there are no arrangements for undertaking systematic, critical review 
or evaluation of the progress of schemes, except for ad hoc examination at the time of 
annual plan discussions. Setting up of a separate evaluation division to ensure systematic 
and continuing evaluation of the plan schemes would seem necessary. 

5.34 Under the personnel and finance cell there should be a registrar assisted 
by one Ei executive for office management. The registrar in the wing would perform 
two sets of functions, viz., supervision of registry and R & I, and the office management 
functions of the wing. 
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Skeleton reorganisation scheme 

5.35 The wing should be reorganised, distributing functions among six divisions 
and a separate cell as follows : 

(a) A planning and policy division covering each specialised activity in animal 
husbandry with a statistical cell, under a director. This will be responsi¬ 
ble for the overall policy and planning of the wing as a whole. ^ The ^ divi¬ 
sional head should be a specialist. The statistical cell of the divisluii will not 
only receive statistical information relating to various schemes but will also 
compile/analyse data on all-India basis relating to the activities of the v/ing. 

(b) Cattle development division to deal with executive functions of the ICD 
block, key villages and slaughter houses. 

(c) Animal health division to deal with livestock health, animal quarantine, 
hide flaying, wild cattle catching scheme, herd registration, rinderpest 
eradication, and feed and fodder demonstration centre. 

(d) Sheep, piggery and poultry division to deal with operational problems re¬ 
lating to the development of poultry, piggery and sheep, cow protection 
committee, 

(e) Dairy development division will be concerned with executive functioning 
of DMS and milk product factories in the private sector and dairies of 
state governments. 

(f) Evaluation division to undertake review of all schemes. This division will 

be headed by a director (Di), trained in evaluation techniques and effi¬ 
ciency analysis. 

(g) Personnel-cum-finance cell will be under the charge of one under secretary 

(E4). He will be assisted by two executives (Ei) and will also look after 
registry and office manageihent functions. 

5-36 The wing chief will be a director of D3 category; the head of division, a 
director of Di category. 

The number of directors and executives required in the six divisions and one cell 
will be as follows: 

I. Animal health division . . One director (Di) and four executives 

(one of E4 and three of E3). 

*. Cattle development division . One director (Di) and five executives 

(two of E4, two of E3 and one of Ea). 

3. Poultry, piggery and sheep One director (Di) and seven executives 

development division. (three of E4, two of E3 and two of Ea). 

4. Dairy development division . One director (Di) and seven executives 

(three of E4, three of E3 and one of Ea). 

5. Plaiming and policy division . One director (Di) and eight executives 

(five of E4 and three of Ea). 

6. Evaluation division, . . One director (Di) and four executives 

(two of E3 and two of Ea). 

7. Personnel and finance cell . One executive (E4) and two execu¬ 

tives (El). 

A statement showing distribution of directors and other executives in various 
divisions is at page 140. 
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5.37 The joint commissioner with respect to DD section and the deputy com¬ 
missioner (poultry) with respect to LD I section dispose of most of the correspondence 
without writing notes. They write notes only when a problem or issue is to be brought 
to the notice of the higher officers or it involves a policy issue requiring their approval 
and orders. It could, therefore, be said that technical officers are already following, 
to some extent, the methods reform visualised in chapter IV. 

5.38 A study of 271 files and 269 receipts of LD I, DD and technical units of the 
wing indicated that the work could be classified in terms of nature of receipts as 
under: 

Strategic Problem Correspondence handling 

policy solving Routine Simple Others 

7-0% 13.0% 22.8% 27.5% 29.7% 

After reorganisation, the number of receipts to be handled by each executive, 
including those in planning and policy division, will be 5‘ i per day. 

5 .39 80% of the work would be disposed of straightaway by the executives 
through correspondence handling method by drafting replies without any noting. 
For the remaining 20% of the work, which mainly consists of formulation of schemes 
and providing leadership and guidance to states, papers will have to be prepared either 
by an executive or by a team of executives depending on the nature of problem to 
be tackled. Even now groups of technical officers are formed to tackle problems, 
e.g. selection of suitable sites for cattle breeding farms. The above nature of work 
is the reason for giving a comparatively lighter load (in terms of receipts per day) 
to the executives in this wing. 

5.40 As most of the schemes or projects are composite in character involving 
various types of actions from their initiation to completion, a file dealing with a scheme 
may contain a number of volumes each being split up into two parts, viz. 

(i) the first part on the right containing documents, viz. the paper dealing with 
substantive major and technical aspects, and correspondence relating 
thereto, filed in chronological sequence; and 

(ii) the second on the left containing brief minutes and decisions of the higher 
officers with reference to the documents in the first part. 

5.41 There should be a registry consisting of one registrar (E3), one deputy 
registrar (Ei) and one executive (Ei) in charge of R & I and typing pool; it should 
further have three cells, each staflfed by one ude and one Idc to maintain files of a 
group of two divisions. 

5.42 For the office management functions, there should be one executive (Ei) and 
one ude who would be placed under the registrar. 

5.43 The chart showing the proposed set up is at page 141. 

5.44 The statement showing the comparative cost of existing and the propos^ 
set up is at pages 143—144. There will be a saving of Rs. 1 • 04 lakhs (12 • 2%). Details 
of the personnel rendered surplus and the additional requirement of officers and staff 
after reorganisation are indicated in statement at page 145. 

5.45 At present, the sections, units and officers of the wing are dispersed over 
all the five floors of the building. It would facilitate consultation and disposal of work 
if the whole wing is provided accommodation in a compact sector of one floor of the 
building. 





List of Central and Centrally Sponsored schemes in animal husbandry 
and dairying sector under the 4th plan 

(Para 5-30 of special annexure B) 

A. Development Schemes {Department of Agriculture) 

1 Expansion of Jersey cattle breeding farms. 

2 Establishment of cattle breeding farms. 

3 Intensive cattle development blocks in milkshed areas of Delhi milk scheme 
(Centrally sponsored). 

4. Salvage and rearing of calves. 

5 Organisation of regional and all-India cattle and poultry shows. 

6 Establishment of five large scale sheep farms (fou' Centrally sponsored ,nnd 
one Central). 

7 Central poultry breeding farms. 

8 Egg powder factory (Not yet finalised). 

9 Delhi milk scheme. 

to Extension of herd registration to the important breeding tracts and formation 
of breed societies. 

11 Establishment of regional stations for conducting demonstrations of forage 
production. 

B. Disease Control 

% 

12 Rinderpest eradication (Centrally sponsored). 

13 Animal quarantine and certification service. 

C. Animal Welfare 

14 Animal Welfare Board. 

15 Animal Experimentaion Committee. 
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Statement showing proposed staff strength of the animal 
husbandry wing 

(Para 5'36 of special annexure B) 

Wing ehief (D3 Rs. 2000-2250) 


S. Designation with 
No. pay-scales 

Animal Cattle 
health develo¬ 
pment 

Poultry 

piggery 

sheep 

develop¬ 

ment 

Dairy Plann- 
develo- ing 
pment and 
policy 

Evalu- Per- 
ation sonnel 
and 
finance 
cell 

Total 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

10 

I Director 
(Di : Rs. iioo-i8oo). 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

6 

2 Elxecutivc 

(£4 ; Rs. 700-1250) 

I 

2 

3 

3 

5 

. . I 

15 

3 Executive 

(E3 : Rs. 350-900) 

3 

2 

2 

3 

•• 

2 I 

13 

4 Executive 

(E2 : Rs. 325-575) 

R»- 450-575) 
Rs- 335-425) 

* » 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

9 

5 Executive 

(Ei : Rs. 210-530) 


•• 

• • 

•• 


5 

5 

6 Stenographer 
(Rs. 210-530) 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 2* 

8 

7 Stenotypist 
(Rs. iio-i8o-f- 
Rs. 20 spl. pay) 

4 

4 

5 

6 

5 

2 

26 

8 Ude 

(Rs. 130-280) 


•• 


•• 


4 

4 

9 Ldc 

(Rs. 110-180) 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

7 

7 


♦For wing chief 
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Statement showing strength and cost of existing and proposed 
staff for the animal husbandry wing ■ 

(Para 5-44 of special annexurc B) 


8. Existing posts 

No. 

No. 

Proposed posts 

No. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I 

Animal Husbandry Commissioner 

I 

Wing Chief (D3) 

I 


(Rs. 2000-2250), 


(Rs, 2000-2250) 

Director (Di) 

(Rs. 1100-1800) 

6 

2 

Joint Commissioner 
(Rs. 1600-1800) 

2 

Executive(E4) 

(Rs. 700-1250) 

• '5 

3 

Officer on Special Duty . . . 

(Rs. 1600-1800) 

1 

Executive (E3) 

(Rs. 350-900) 

• IS 

4 

Deputy Secretary .... 
(^. 1100-1800) 

I 

Executive (Ea) . . 

(Rs. 325-575) 

• 9 

5 

Deputy Commissioner . . 

(^. 1300-1600) 

3 

Executive (Ei) 

(Rs. 210-530) 

• 5 ^ 

6 

JSJ’ndej;’ Secretary ..... 
(Rs. 900-1250) 

I^ 



7 

Dairy Engineer ..... 
(Rs. 700-1250) 

1 



8 

-Assistant'Gommissioncr , . 

^Rs. 700-1250) 

10 



9 

*Asstt. Livestock Officer . . 

(Rs. 350-900) 

5 



10 

Aistt. Animal Husbandry Officer . 
(Rs. 350-900) 

2 



II 

Asstt. Poultry Dev. Officer ,. 

(Rs. 350-900) 

I 



12 

CMScer I/G Wild Cattle Catching 
Scheme (Rs. 350-900) 

1 
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t a 345 


J 3 

Officer I/G Hide Flaying Scheme 
(Rs. 350-900) 

I 



14 

Progress Evaluation Officer 
(Rs. 350-900) 

I 



t 5 

Tech. Officer .... 

(Rs. 350-900) 

4 



16 

Section Officer ... 

(Rs. 350-900) 

3 



17 

Senior Technical Assistant 
(Rs. 325-575) 

I I 



18 

Senior Draftsman .... 
(Rs. 450-575) 

1 



19 

Draftsman ..... 
(Rs.325-425) 

I 



20 

TAssistant ..... 

(Rs. 210-530) 

5 



21 

Technical Assistant 
(Rs. 210-425) 

4 ' 



22 

Stenographer ..... 
(Rs. 210-530) 

20 

Stenographer . 

. 8 

23 

Upper division clerk . . - . 

(Rs. 130-280) 

4 

Upper division clerk . 

• 4 

24 

Stenotypist ...... 

(Rs. iio-180 + Rs. 20 Spl. pay) 

13 

Stepotypist 

. 26 

25 

' Lower division clerk , . . 

(Rs. 110-180) 

10 

Lower division clerk . 

. 7 


Total 

105 


94 


I. Reduction in terms of personnel ; 


105-94-11 or 10-5% 



11 . Cost of existing staff : 


Rs. 8'53 lakhs 



Cost of proposed staff : 


Rs. 7-49 lakhs 



Net saving : 


Rs. i'04lakhs or I2’2% 



Details of surplus and additional requirements of officers and staff 
after reorganisation of the animal husbandry wing 
(Para 5-44 of special annexure B) 


Post 

Existing 

No. 

Proposed 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

Animal Husbandry Commissioner 

I 

I 

Joint Commissioner = a 

O.S.D. (Farms) = i 

3 

3 

Deputy Secretary 

. - . I 

. . 

Deputy Commissioner 

3 

3 

Under Secretary 

1 

1 

Asstt. Commissioner . 

10 


Dairy Engineer 

I 

I 

Asstt. Livestock Officer=3 

Asstt. Animal . 

Husbandry Officer = 2 

Asstt. Poultry 

Development Officer = i 

Officer I/C Hide 

Flaying Scheme = i 

Officer I/C Wild Cattle 

Catching Scheme = i 

Programme Evaluation Officer = i 
Technical Officer =4 

>3 

12 



Section Officer .... 

3 

1 

Senior Technical Asstt. 

• • . . 21 

7 

Technical Assistant . 

... 4 


Senior Draftsman . . . 

« . . . I 

I 

Draftsman .... 

• • • • 1 

I 

Assistant/Ude , 

♦ • • • 9 

9 

Stenographer -J- 
Steno typist f 

33 

34 

Ldc ... 

10 

7 


105 

94 
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I 

Introduction 

<. *?” Machinery of the Government of India indemified nine 

nodal functions in its report, of which it considered personnel administration as 
central to the whole range of administrative activity. The earlier report had underscored 
the need for a Department of Personnel, described generally the functions it should 
perform, and indicated its location in the Government. Within this frame provided 
by the earlier report Shri M. Ramakrishnayya, Joint Secretary, Department of Social 
Weliare and Shri G. R. Nair, Deputy Secretary, Department of Administrative Re- 
r 'ifPollock and Dr. Harry R. Seymour of the Indian Institute 

ot Public Administration, were assigned the task of developing a specific proposal for 
^e organisation, functions and staffing of the proposed Department of Personnel, 
iney were also to propose a general plan for personnel offices in other departments. 
This report presents the recommendations of this group. 

2. The study team listed the following core functions for the Department of Personnel : 

(1) Postings to key posts 

(2) Formulation of personnel policies 

(3) Man-power planning for governmental requirements 

(4) Service rules of all kinds 

(5) Centralised aspects of management of all-India and inter-ministry cadres 

(6) Talent hunting in all cadres and outside government 

(7) Career development 


(8) Overall aspects of training 

(9) Advising personnel management agencies within ministries 

(to) Improving the machinery for redress of government servants’ grievances 

^ii) Staff welfare 

(12) Research in personnel administration 

(13) Vigilance 

(14) Relationship with the U.P.S.C, 

3. While examining the implications of these functions, it was felt that a few more 
related Items which are implicit in the study team’s report, but weie not spelt out in 
if*?’j- ^ ® dealt with. It was thought for instance that certain aspects of the new 

all-India services m^y legitimately come within theperview of the Department of Per¬ 
sonnel. In terms of functions, this would mean the framing of such rules and regulations 
that are common to all the all-India services. The day to day management of their 
cadres would of course rest with the appropriate ministries/departments. Also, certain 
research and training activities which are the responsibility of the department have 
j detail. In this respect as the main objective of personnel policy is 

to find the right person for the right job it is necessary to highlight the need for an effi¬ 
cient sytem of job analysis and job needs and entrust the Department of Personnel 
with the specific responsibility of developing the same. 


4. It IS proposed that the Department of Personnel should have four wings. One 
wing will be concerned with the review of existing policy and development of new 
policy in personnel administration, and with the issue of apropriate rules and instruc¬ 
tions to guide ministries and departments in the execution of personnel policies The 
second wing will deal with the problems of identifying and staffing key posts, and with 
the management of the Indian Administrative Service and the Central Secretariat 
Service. The third wing will be concerned with resarch in all aspects of personnel ad¬ 
ministration and development of meaningful training and executive development pro¬ 
grammes for different types of personnel in government. The fourth will be concerned 
with a review of the personnel policies and procedures employed by ministries and 
departments, with vigilance, with final appeals under the grievance procedures, 
and with house-keeping functions for the Department as a whole. The organisation 
chart at page 152 will bring out clearly the set-up envisaged. 
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5. If the new Department of Personnel is to make a decisive impact on personnel 
administration in the Government of India, its head should be no one less than a 
Secreary to the Government of India. The selection of the Secretary, Department 
of Personnel should be done with great care since a cynic heading the department 
without either ideas or a flair for realistic innovation can reduce its activities to meaning¬ 
less rituals. The different wings will be presided over by an officer of the rank of joint 
secretary. They should be chosen carefully after an assessment of their capacities both 
in the realm of ideas and action. That is to say, not only should they be intellectually 
gifted, they should also have a capacity for innovation and a passion to get their idea 
implemented. These officers may be drawn from a variety of services with a view to 
present effectively a progressive image of the new department. Hovv the lower layers of 
the department should be staffed has been described in some detail in the appropriate 
sections of the report. It will be seen from the staffing pattern suggested that a conscious 
effort has been made to keep the numbers modest and to absorb most of the existing 
staff who may be found suitable. It is likely that a further expansion of the Develop¬ 
ment Wing may be necessary as new personnel policies project new avenues for training 
and development. 


II 

A - Connell on Personnel AdnUnlstration 

6. The earlier report of the study team had suggested the setting up 
of a council on personnel administration to advise the department on personnel 
policies. It is suggested that the Council of Personnel Administration should 
meet under the chairmanship of the Secretary, Department of Personnel, quarterly 
and discuss reports on government personnel problems and programmes presented 
by its own members or the Policy Formulation Section; recommend new policies or 
new lines of research. It will also advise on those aspects of personnel administration 
which may impinge on Centre-state relations, and those with educational institutions. 
Individual members should be given all facilities to consult staff members of any section 
or division of the department on technical problems in which the members have 
special competence. It is suggested that the council may consist of fifteen members 
who are experts in personnel administration. They may be selected from states, 
ministries and appropriate professional groups. The term of members will be for three 
years and they will retire by rotation so that every one is involved over a period of 
time in the deliberations of the Coimcil. 

7. Besides it would be appropriate that an Advisory Board on Personnel Adminis¬ 
tration headed by the Home Minister may be constituted. This will enable the Home 
Minister to get a real ‘feel’ of the expert thinking on important matters of personnel 
policies and sharpen his role in the Cabinet. The Cabinet Secretary should be asso¬ 
ciated with it in view of his central role in personnel administration. The Board may 
meet at least thrice every year. The presence of the Home Minister will ensure that men 
who are eminent in various fields and have a creative outlook on personnel administra¬ 
tion would be attracted to participate in its deliberations. The advice tendered by 
this committee should be of great value in the formulation of progressive personnel 
policies. 

8. The functions of each wing and the staff required for their efficient performance 
will be described in the following sections. Here a word may be added about the 
terminology used. IVing has been used to mean the charge of an officer of the rank of 
joint secretary. Division and branch are used in this report to denote the levels of 
deputy secretary and under secretary. The approximate size of the supporting staff 
has also been indicated. 


Ill 

B-Policy Wing 

g. This wing will be responsible for keeping under constant review the overall 
policies governing personnel administration and for the formulation of new policies. 
It will have two divisions. Policy Formulation (B-i)and Policy Implementation (B-a), 
each under an officer of the rank of a deputy secretary. 



10. The main functions of the Policy Formulation Division (B-i) will be as fol¬ 
lows: 

(1) To undertake studies of comparative personnel systems, identify the contend 
and implications of new personnel policies and their applicability to the 
Indian scene. 

(2) To consult universities, private corporations with personnel departments, 
other expert bodies, and state governments with a view to evolve new poli¬ 
cies or changes that are needed. 

(3) To draft legislation, orders, reports and policy statements as necessary in 
respect of personnel management in government. 

(4) To conduct evaluation of policies from time to time with a special emphasis 
on cost-benefit relations. 

(5) To provide staff assistance to the Council on Personnel Administration 
including preparation of agenda, reports, data and memoranda. 

(6) To initiate proposals for the creation of new all-India services or central 
services. 

(7) To review major policy proposals received from other Ministries,'other branches 
of the Department of Personnel, employee organisations and other sources. 

(8) The following organisation chart is suggested for the Policy Formulation 
Division: 



Deputy Secretary 
(Policy Formulation) 

(B-i) 

1 


Under Secretary 

1 

Under Secretary 

Under Secretary 

I. New All India Services. 

I. Study of policy trend 
in other countries. 

I. Staff assistance to the 
Council of Personnel 
Administration. 

2. New Central Services. 

2. Liaison with personnel 
departments in private 
corporations, ministries 
and other expert bo¬ 
dies. 

2. Liaison with the per¬ 
sonnel sections in other 
ministries and depart¬ 
ments. 

3. Legislation. 

3. Identification of new 
policies in all aspects 
of personnel manage¬ 
ment for adoption by 
government. 

3. Performance evalua¬ 
tion. 

4. Follow up of inspection 
reports by Inspection 
Division. 

5. Staff assistance to 

National Council and 
Joint Consultative 

Machinery and liai¬ 
son with employees 
organisations. 

S.O. 2 

Senior Research 

Officer (Senior 
Personnel Ana¬ 
lyst) - 2 

S. R. 0. (Senior Analyst) 

- I 

Asstt. - 5 

Junior Research 

Officer (Jimior 

Perosnnel Analyst) 

- 4 

Asstt. 3 
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13 . Except for the senior and junior research officers, the positions in this division 
do not call for any such specialised skill as cannot be acquired through experience 
and long association with the subject ‘services’. The personnel now in charge of 
similar work in the Home Ministry should be able to fill those positions. It should be 
possible to select even the senior and junior research ofiicers from among the existing 
personnel. 

13. The Policy Implementation Division will be in charge of the following 
subjects: 

(i) To examine the existing rules and regulations and bring them in line with 
the broad policies approved by government. 

(3) To advise other ministries and deprtments on the interpretation of various 
rules and regulations. 

(3) To advise on departures from or exceptions to, the rules that may be required 
in specific cases. 

(4) To advise other ministries and departments in framing, amending and modi¬ 
fying their manuals on personnel matters. 

(5) To draft instructions and guidelines for use in other ministries and depart¬ 
ments on such personnel matters as staff" welfare, disposal of grievances, 
consultations with staff associations, etc. 

14. The organisation chart for the Policy Implementation Divsion may be as 
follows: 

Deputy Secretary 
(Policy Implementation) 


Under Secretary 

Under^Secretary Under Secretary 

Under Secretary 

I. Pay 

I. Pensions i. General service i. Travelling allo- 

conditions e.g. wance. 

appointment, lien, 
termination etc. 

3. Special pay and 
other additions 
in the nature of 
pay. 

3. Other retirement 2. Discipline, 
benefits. 

2. Leave travel con- 
concession. 

3. Allowances e.g. 
Dearness allow¬ 
ance, C.C.A., 
H.R.A. etc. 

3, Provident Fund 3. Grievances. 

3. Study leave. 

' 

4. Medical Exa- 4. Welfare 
mination and 

Attendance Rules. 

4. Leave Rules. 


5 Manuals (Civil 
Service Regula¬ 
tions and Supp- 
lemetary Rules) 

5. Deputations abroad. 

SO, - 3 

Asstt, M 8 

L.D.G. . 2 

S.O. — 2 S.O. •• 2 

Asstt. - 8 Asstt. - 8 

L.D.C. - 2 L.D.C. - 2 

S.O. - 2 
Asstt. - 8 
L.D.C. - 2 
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15. As in the case of the Policy Formulation Division the required skills can be 
acquired through exprience and long association with the work. It can be constituted 
by transferring to it the personnel now attending to similar items of work in the Es¬ 
tablishment Division of the Finance Ministry and the Establshment Branch of the 
Services Wing in the Home Ministry. The posts of under secretaries can be filled in 
by persons who have had a spell in related sections in the Finance Ministry since most 
of the rules they have to administer have financial implications. The choice of the 
Deputy Secretary need not, however, be confined to that category and may be chosen 
from among those with a broader administrative background and training. 

IV 

C- Career Systems Wing 

16. This wing will be responsible for identification and staffing of key posts, for 
conducting relations with U. P. S. C. and the Bureau of Public Enterprises and for 
talent hunting. It will also be responsible for the management of the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Service and the Central Secretariat Service. It will have two divisions, Appoint¬ 
ments and Cadre Management, each under an officer of the rank of deputy secretary. 

17. The main functions of the Appointments Division will be as follows: 

(1) To identify and recommend positions to be included in the list of key posts. 

(2) To advise on the qualifications required for each key post and the services or 
other sources from which panels may be developed. 

(3) To provide staff assistance to the Key Postings Committee and to take fol¬ 
low up action for the final processing of key appointments. 

(4) To look after Government’s relations with U.P.S.C. and maintain close 
liaison with it. 

(5) To liaise with the Bureau of Public Enterprises in regard to all matters of 
personnel in general and key appointments in Government undertakings in 
particular. 

(6) To hunt constantly for talent by identifying positions requiring qualifications 
not easily available in Government; by developing systems and methods to 
spot the needed special talents not only among government services and 
public enterprises but also the employees of universities and the private sector; 
by preparing and maintaining panels of persons with needed skills and talents 
with reference to the needs of Government. 

(7) To liaise with ministries/departments and sponsoring agencies on foreign 
assistance and training programmes in the field of administration. 

18. The following organisation chart is suggested for the Appointments Division: 

Deputy Secretary 
(Appointments C-i) 


(C-i-i) Under Secretary (C-1-2) 

1. Identification of key posts. i. Relations with U.P.S.C. 

2. Staff assistance to Key Postings Committee. 2. Talent himt. 

3^ Confidential reports of I.A.S./C.S.S. Grade 3. Lists of retired officers. 

I and above. 

4. Reversion of I.A.S. officers to the states. 4. Foreign assistance and training 

programmes. 

5. General Administrative/Economic Pool. 5. Liaison with Bureau of Public 

Enterprises. 

6. Appointment of C.S.S. Gr. I and Selection 
grade. 

S.O. - 2 
Asstt. - 6 

L.D.G. - 5 


S.O. - 2 
Asstt. - 6 

L.D.G. - 5 
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Ti_ 9 - The present practice in the Home Ministry appears to favour a direct rela¬ 
tionship between the joint secretary in charge and the sections dealing with appoint¬ 
ments. There is merit in this practice as it is desirable to limit the number of persons 
handling papers of this nature. Moreover, it is not likely that the contributions at the 
level of the under secretary and even deputy secretary in these cases will be of much 
significance. It is on these considerations that the post of funder secretary has been 
omitted at C-i-i- in the chart. While the deputy secretary will be of assistance in all 
such matters as require examination at length or in depth, joint secretary can take work 
on other items directly. 


•ao. The existing staff in the services wing of the Homs Ministry are very well 
experienced in this kind of work. No special training or orientation is required except 
perhaps in regard to those who are entrusted with the new function of talent hunt. 
It may be necessary to develop an efficient system of card indexing of available 
talent for matching readily persons and positions. A short course should do for the 
purpose in view. 

at. The main functions of Cadre Management Division will be as follows; 

(i) Management problems from the initial stage of recruitment onwards to 
IAS and Central Secretariat Service (Grade I and above), inclose colla¬ 
boration with the state governments and central ministries repsectively. 

(a) Framing specific rules for I.A.S., C.S S. and rules common to other All India 
Services. 

(3) Manpower planning for the I.A.S. and C.S.S. by periodical reviews of the 
cadre strength in relation to the projected needs of the state governments 
and the central ministries. 

(4) Opestions regarding pay, seniority, promotions, transfers, grievances, etc, 
of individual officers of these services. 

(5) To frame rules and otherwise manage all the centralised aspects of the decen¬ 
tralised cadre of the various central secretariat services, w’^.,Central Secretariat 
Service, Central Secretariat Stenographers’ Service, Central Secretariat 
Clerical Service. 

:2a. The organisation chart for the Cadre Management Division will be as follows: 

Deputy Secretary 
(Cadre Management) (C-2) 


U.S. (CSS) 
(C-2-1) 


U.S. (AIS) 
(C-2-2) 


All matters relating to Central Secretariat -1. All matters relating to I.A. 


Service. 

2. Rules for I.P.S. and I.F.A.S. 

S.O. - 3 

S.O. - 3 

Asstt. - 10 

Asstt. - 12 

L.D.C. - 5 

U.D.C. - I 


L.D,C. - 6 


S. 


23. Both the branches are the exact replicas of the corresponding branches 
presently in position in the Home Ministry. No special skills or training such as are 
not available in the ministry is envisaged. 
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V 

D - Development Wing 

24. This wing will be _ responsible for promoting research in personnel adminis¬ 
tration and for developing plans for training and executive development programmes* 
It will also conduct research and carry out studies on its own, particularly in regard to 
governments’ manpower requirements. Similarly in regard to training it will directly 
conduct some programmes besides advising and encouraging others. It will have two 
Planning and Research, and Training and Development, each under an 
official of the rank of director. 

The main fimctions of the Planning and Research Division will be as fol¬ 
lows: 

(1) To allot grants to universities and other institutions for long range research 

into personnel management problems including leadership, organizational 
structure, and productivity. 

(2) To conduct research with its own staff on problems of immediate concern to 
the Department of Personnel such as: development of employment tests and 
the validity of academic examinations, conducting attitude surveys, devising 
new performance evaluation forms, analysing causes of poor attendance or 
tardiness, analysing career patterns and recommending changes in them» 
improving interview techniques, and improving application forms. 

(3) To collect from ministries and departments data on types of persons employed, 
by level and category, and estimates of future needs for recruits to the gove¬ 
rnment service and project future manpower requirements. 

( 4 ) To collect data on potential supply of recruits to the government service and 
their quality, project shortages or over-supply and recommend action. 

( 5 ) To develop suitable proposals for use by service and cadre managers in govern¬ 
ment on specific questions such as staff welfare, assignment systems, methods 
for ranking by merit, seniority, position classification, etc. 

To evolve a suitable system of job grading and classification with a view tO' 
facilitate specialisations wherever necessary thus ensuring optimum utilisa- 
of personnel; to devise classes and class series of jobs and to advise 
ministries and departments on request in such matters. 

The work of this division being different in nature from that of the usual 
secretariat divisions, it is not appropriate to follow the normal hierarchical pattern. 
It IS suggested that there should be four chiefs, each in charge of a specific subject. Four 
mam subjects have been identified and they are research, advisory services, manpower 
planning and career plans. The following staffing pattern is recommended for this 
division: 

Research 

Chief 1 

Research grants administrator i 

Research psychologist ......... g 

Advisory services {job analysis, etc.) 

Chief ..... I 


Personnel management analyst (personnel systems) .... i 

Personnel management analyst (professional and scientific occupations) 2- 

Personnel management analyst (technical occupations) .... i 

Personnel management analyst (managerial occupations) ... 2. 

Personnel management analyst (clerical and other related occupations) 4. 

Personnel management analyst (skilled and unskilled labour) ... 4. 
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Man-power planning 

Chief ........ .... I 

Personnel management analyst ....... * 

Statistician (Project Director) ........ * 

Senior statistician ........... t 

Assistant (statistics) * 

Career plans 

Chief. I 


Personnel management analyst (professional and scientific occupations) 2 

Personnel management analyst (managerial occupations) ... i 

Personnel management analyst (clerical and related occupations) . t 

Personnel management analyst (skilled & unskilled labour) ... i 

Supporting staff (clerical, stenographic etc.) should be provided on a suitable 
scale for each rf the branches. 


ay. Qualifications required for personnel in the Planning and Research Division 

(1) The Research grants administrator should have a general knowledge of all 
personnel areas, including recruiting, placement, promotions, career plan¬ 
ning etc. He should be familiar with university organisations and research 
planning and be capable of analysing proposed research projects to determine 
if they will accomplish desired goals. He should have some knowledge of 
financial administration, but this is a secondary requirement. 

(2) The Research psychologist should be an “applied psychologist” capable of 
developing tests of aptitude and abilities; capable of designing surveys and 
other tests devices related to attitudes, performance, grievances, etc. They 
should also be knowledgeable in employee relations and interviewing techni¬ 
ques. It would be desirable for each person -to be competent in several areas, 
rather than hiring a number of psychologists of high skill level in only one 
or two limited fields. 

(3) Personnel management analysts should have a general knowledge of the various 
fields of occupations existing in government and should know the kinds of 
duties to be performed in jobs within the fields and of the kinds of education, 
training and work experience which would prepare people to successfully 
perform those jobs. The analyst concerned with professional and scientific 
occupations must know the specialised jobs in government in these areas 
and must be well acquainted with the kinds of education and work experi¬ 
ence which prepare people to fill these jobs. The chief and the personnel 
management analysts concerned with the job analysis must have wide 
knowledge of occupations, be skilled in the analysis of the duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities of positions and be able to draft descriptions of classes and class 
series. They must, therefore, have considerable training and experience in 
this field. 

(4) The statisticians should be persons well qualified to make general and specific 
surveys of man-power needs, man-power availability (man-power meaning 
highly skilled profesional people as well as others) and must be capable of 
generalising from survey data and of writing clear reports. 

(5) The personnel management analyst in Career Plans must be of the nature 
described above, with specialised experience in the four sub-fields identified. 
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:a8. The Training and Development Division will perform the following functions; 

(1) To provide advice and consultation to all services and cadre managers and 
training institutions on the identification of training needs and the conduct 
of the training programmes. 

(2) To collect and maintain information on training programmes planned by 
different departments, and to take steps to ensure that uneconomical duplica¬ 
tion does not occur. 

(3) To conduct studies to determine multi-department training needs and 
develop suitable inter-departmental training programmes. 

(4) To develop and conduct training programmes of a pilot or demonstration 
nature to illustrate the value of a given programme and to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for service and cadre managers to observe such programmes and 
to assist departments in adapting such demonstration courses to their speci¬ 
fic needs. 

(5) To design, promote and conduct executive development programmes and 
supervisory training programmes for officials at the deputy secretary level 
and above, or for persons in comparable postions, particularly those belong¬ 
ing to the All-India Services and the C.S.S. 

(6) To design, promote and conduct programmes to equip personnel in all 
ministries and departments and ancillary institutions to administer and con¬ 
duct programmes of training in personnel administration in general and 
executive development in particular. 

(7) To handle all matters relating to National Academy of Administration and 

Central Secretariat Training School. 

(8) To maintain liaison with state governments and auto.nomous training insti¬ 
tutions with a view to utilise the existing facilities in the best possible manner. 

.29. The observations made in para 26 in regard to personnel in the Planning 
.and Research Division apply with equal force to those in the Training and Develop¬ 
ment Division. The following organistion is recommended for the Training and 
Development Division’: 


Branches 

Inter-departmental training .. • Chief ..... i 

Deputy chief (advisory services) i 

Assistant chief (clerical training) i 

Assistant chief (paper work manage- i 

ment). 

Assistant chief (work study) . i 

Training of all-India Services . Chief ..... i 

Assistant chief (state training) 1 

Assistant chief (common and 1 

refresher course). 

Assistant chief (case studies) i 

Executive development . , Chief ..... i 

Deputy chief .... 2 

Training of trainers . . . Chief ..... i 

Deputy chief .... 2 


In addition, suitable supporting staff will have to be provided, particularly in 
the first two branches which involve administrative functions in relation to ancillary 
and^ attached institutions. 
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30. The subject-matter trainers i.e. Assistant Chiefs (Clerical training, paper woik: 
management and work study) must themselves be well trained in the field in which 
they are to conduct training. In addition, they should be up to date on modern methods 
of adult instruction, use of visual aids,j(motivation of adult learners, and mearts for 
evaluating training programmes. 

The personnel in the second branch (Training of all-India Services) will have 
no direct responsibility for conducting courses as there are already well-established 
bodies forthe purpose. Their main function is to ensure the smooth running of these 
institutions. They must be persons with experience of work in the services concerned 
with an aptitude for the training function. Assistant Chief (case studies) should be a 
person who has undergone training for that purpose. 

The Chief and the Deputy Chief in the Executive Development Branch should be 
persons having a wide governmental backgrond who would be capable of becoming 
programme directors - that is, they would identify the training needs of senior officials 
design curricula for them, select instructors and conference leaders from government’ 
business and university sources, select teaching materials from a wide variety of sources 
nd see to it t hat the courses are lively, interesting, and instructive. ’ 

The trainers who train other trainers must be experts in the training of adults. 
They should have a sound understanding of individual psychology and group sociology; 
they should be skilled in the identifiction of training needs, by types of employees, in 
large organisations. They should be able to teach others how to motivate on-the-job 
learning and how to train supervisors to conduct on-the-job instruction. They should 
be proficient in teaching the use of teaching media books, articles, programmed instruc¬ 
tion, slide projectors, overhead projectors and movie pictures. They should be able 
to teach job analysis for instructional purposes. They should be able to demonstrate 
how courses are constructed and how training programmes for large ogranisations 
should be developed and maintained. 


VI 

E • Inspection and House-keeping Wing 

31. This wing will conduct overall reviews of personnel operations in all minis¬ 
tries and departments, post audits of sample cases and perform vigilance functions. 
It will also provide administrative (house-keeping) services for the Department oi 
Personnel. It will have two divisions, Inspection and House-Keeping, each under 
an officer of the rank of deputy secretary. 

32. The main functions of the Inspection Division will be as follows: 

(1) To collect information on the functioning of personnel agencies in all minis¬ 
tries and departments through a system of periodical reports and returns. 

(2) To review the operation of personnel policies in all ministries'and depart¬ 
ments at stated intervals and at such other times as may be considered neces- - 
sary by the Department of Persoimel or the department concerned. 

(3) To inspect individual cases on a random sampling basis to ensure that case: 
are handled in accordance with the policies and regulations framed by the 
central personnel agency. 

(4) To formulate vigilance policies and maintain liaison with the Central Bureau 
of Investigation and the Central Vigilance Commission. 

(5) To process memorials addressed to the President under the disciplinary rules- 
particularly with reference to prescribed procedures. 
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33 * The following organisation chart is suggested for E-i. 

E-i 

Inspection Division 
Director of Inspection 

_ ! _ 


Under Secretary (Vigilance) 
E-I-2 


Inspectors(5) 

E-i-i 


a. Maintain close liaison with internal 
personnel agencies within ministries 
and departments through prescrip¬ 
tion, receipt, analysis and follow up 
action on reports and returns. 

2. Inspection, periodical or otherwise, 
of such internal agencies to review 
the actual operation of personnel 
policies generally and more parti¬ 
cularly in individual cases, taken 
on a random sampling basis. 


Supporting Inspection Staff 

Assistant 5 

Stenotypist for Inspector 5 

Office Staff 

Section Officer . 1 

L.D.C. 3 


1. Laying down procedures in Vigilance 
cases. 

2. Maintain liaison with the Central 
Vigilance Commission and the 
Central Bureau of Investigation. 

3. Deal with memorials to the President 
in disciplinary proceedings parti¬ 
cularly with reference to prescribed 
procedures. 


Staff 

Section Officer 1 

Assistant 3 

L.D.jC. 3 


34. The work to be transacted in this division clearly falls into two distinct 
•categories. It is important that the inspection unit shoud be stalled by persons who are 
well grounded both in the broad policies formulated by the Department of Personnel 
and also in the rules framed by it. The Director of Inspection, while he should certainly 
possess administrative experience of a general nature, should also have a flair for de¬ 
veloping tools of inspection. The Inspectors proposed for the division will be the main 
instruments through which the work of inspection of the internal personnel divisions 
of the ministries would be carried out. This staff should be selected ^ter assessing their 
knowledge of personnel administration and their capacity to comprehend and interpret 
rules. Great care has to be taken that the inspecting staff does not distort the purpose 
of these inspections by making them ritualistic. It is important that these inspection 
areports are treated as secret and communicated urgently to the secretary of the ministry/ 
department where the inspection has been done. The personnel for staffing this division 
•can be drawn from the secretariat e.g. those with experience of establishment work 
in the Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of Home Affairs. While the Director will 
be of the rank of a deputy secretary, the Inspectors will be of the under secretary’s 
rank. The Inspector will be the leader of the team of inspection. The Director should 
draw up in advance a programme of inspections for the Inspectors. 


The staff in the category of section officers, assistants and clerks proposed for the 
inspection side would not need any specialised skills, since the intention is that they 
should assist the Director and the Inspectors in attending to liaison work with the 
departmental agencies, tabulation and analysis of reports and returns prescribed for 
submission to the Department of Personnel. 
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The section dealing with vigilance and memorials also would not need any 
specialised skill except that the basis on which the ministerial staff is selected for the 
former should be that they should have had experience of handling vigilance cases 
in the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

35. The following will be the functions of the house-keeping division: 

(1) |To attent to all personnel matters relating to the officers and staff of the 

Department of Personnel, like creation of posts, recruitment, appointment, 
promotion etc. 

(2) Preparation of the budget of the department and compilation of office 
accounts. 

(3) Looking after ofiSce accommodation, furniture and equipment etc. 

(4) Organising common services like staff car, library, receipt and distribution 
of incoming dak, fair typing and issue of out-going dak. 


36. The following organisation chart is suggested for the House-keeping Division 

E—2 

House keeping Division 
Deputy Secretary 


u.s. 


u.s. 


£.2.1 

Est. Section 


£.2.2 


E.2.3 


£.2.4 


Budget and Accounts General and Cash Central Registry 
Section Section 


All establishment and 
Personnal matters re¬ 
lating to to the offi¬ 
cers and staff of the 
Department of Per¬ 
sonnel like 

- creation of posts 

- recruitment 

- appointments and 
notification 

- promotion 

- seniority 

- grant of advances 
to government ser- 
servants 

- disciplinary cases 
arising within the 
department. 


Preparation of 
the budget of 
the Department 
of Personnel. 

Keeping watch 
over the progress 
of expenditure, 
compilation of 
the accounts and 
reconciliation 
with A.G. etc. 


- accommodation 
for the depart¬ 
ment 

- residential acco¬ 
mmodation for 
officers and staff 

- hot and cold 
weather 
arrangements. 

- furniture, office 
equipment, sta¬ 
tionery and all 
other caretaking 

- welfare items 
incuding CHS 
cards 

- staff car 

- library. 


Staff 


S.O« I S.A.S. Accountant i 

Asstt. I (on deputation) 

U.D.C, I Asstt. I 

L.D.C. 2 U.D.C. I 

L.D.G. I 


S.O. 

Cashier 

U.D.C. 

L.D.C. 

Librarian 


Receipt of al 
incoming dak 
sorting and distri¬ 
bution among offi¬ 
cers and sections in 
the Department of 
Personnel, fairtyp¬ 
ing, comparing and 
issue after signa¬ 
ture of all outgoing 
communications. 


I 

I 

1 

2 

I 


S.O. r 

Typist 3 

Comparer i 

Despatcher r 

Receipt Clerk i 
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37 - The House-Keeping Division of the department will essentially be the internal 
personnel office of the Department of Personnel corresponding to the internal personnel 
division envisaged for the different ministries. The officers and staff of this division 
should consequently have the same aptitude, training and skills that the Department 
of Personnel would like to prescribe in respect of such internal agencies. This would 
underscore the importance of the deputy secretary, the under secretary and possibly 
the section officer also possessing adequate understanding of the methodology of 
progressive personnel management. To entrust this division to men whose experience 
and ideas do not go beyond what is traditionally called establishment work would 
create an odd situation in which the personnel administration of the Department 
of Personnel would provide more amusement than inspiration. For staff like the 
assistants and upper division clerks the type of training that is given already in the 
Secretariat Training School and the specialised training given for accounts clerks 
should be sufficient. In the case of the Budget and Accounts Section, it need 
not be placed under a section officer as is the usual practice, but under a S. A. S. 
accountant. 


VII 


Training programmes for professional staff members employed in the 
Department of Personnel 


38. If the Department of Personnel is to properly serve as a nodal agency, and 
if it is to provide leadership for Government in personnel administration, it is essential 
that the departmental professional staff members should be well equipped to perform 
their duties. It is recommended that the first undertaking of the department should 
be to adequately tram its own staff members. An outline of the training recom¬ 
mended is given below : 

All professional staff members. week’s intensive survey programme on per*' 
sonnel administration. 

Policy formulation One week’s intensive programme, reviewing existing" 

policy, implementing instruction, and arrangements for management of cadres and a 
two day programme on effective wiiting. 

Policy implementation division.—One week review course as recommended for per-^ 
sonnel in the Policy Formulation Division, the two day effective writing course re¬ 
commended for personnel for the same division, and a one week course devoted to 
procedures writing and manual information systems. 

Appointments division.—One day devoted to the work of the Key Postings Com¬ 
mittee, U. P. S. C. and the Bureau of Public Enterprises, with particular reference to 
relationship with the Department of Personnel, two days on the writing and evaluation, 
of job descriptions and two days on personnel qualifications analysis. 

Cadre management division.—h two duy programme on management of the various 
cadres, probably conducted by the deputy secretary in charge of this division A 
two day programme on manpower planning. 


Planning and research division.—A one-week seminar devoted to the functions 
of this division. It is probable that all professional personnel in this division will 
require additional training. The kinds of competence required in the positions 
normally be developed by a combination of (i) academic training- 
(2) self-development activities such as reading, participation in professional organiza- 
tion and participation m training programmes; and (3) a variety of job experiences 
Decisions as to the training to be given to each staff member can realistically be 
made only after a review of the individual’s background. For those staff members 
desirable ^ programme of training on the subject 
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Training and development division. —A one-week course on identifying training 
needs and on designing and conducting training and executive development progra¬ 
mmes. A one-week course, using case studies and demonstration programmes, on 
the design and conduct of training and executive development programmes. As 
in the case of the Planning and Research Division, an assessment will have to be 
made of each professional staff member’s background to determine additional training 
required. 

Inspection division. —It is assumed that personnel to be assigned to this division 
will have previous experience in the work of the Division and training other than the 
one week survey programme for all personnel, will not be required. 

Housekeeping division. —The same assumption Jregarding previous exp«ience 
is made for the House-Keeping Division as is being made for the Inspection Division. 
It might be claimed that personnel in the House Keeping division would not require 
the one week survey programme, but it is recommended that all professional staff 
involved in it participate' in that programme. 


VIII 

Fimcrtions of personnel offices in ministries and departments 

39. Sound personnel administration is the management of employees in such a 
way that a ministry or department attains its mission effectively and efficiently. Ex¬ 
perience shows that these objectives are best accomplished through training and coun¬ 
selling officers in the management of their human resources and in the development 
of sound human relations. Each ministry and department needs well trained emplo¬ 
yees in personnel administration to assist officials from the secretary down to the lowest 
level supervisor in resolving the problems encountered in obtaining the highest possible 
quality and quantity of work. 

This report recommends the establishments of a personnel office in each inde¬ 
pendent department or ministry having 500 or more employees. Smaller independent 
departments should designate a person who will specialise in personnel matters, even 
though this may not be his full time work. As soon as feasible, such personnel offices 
should be staffed by professionals who have special knowldge of pertinent subjects 
such as organizational psychology, personnel management, evaluation, position 
classification, testing methods, as well as personnel policies, procedures and practices. 

The functions to be assigned to a Personnel office are: 

1. Interpreting and applying policies, rules, regulations, procedures, and ins¬ 
tructions on personnel matters issued by the Department of Personnel or other 
competent authority. 

2. Managing of cadres for which the department or ministry has responsibility. 

3. Processing appointments ; for example, ascertaining need for employees, 
maintaining liaison with Union Public Service Commission and Department 
of Persoimel to ensure timely availability of persons for appointment; parti¬ 
cipating in discussions on advertisements for hard-to-fill jobs and locating 
sources oflikely candidates for such jobs ; interviewing candidates for pMitions; 
checking accuracy of biographical information submitted by applicants ; 
supervising evaluation bar reviews and promotions; checking actions to make 
sure that laws, rules and regulations are followed. 

4. Maintaining files on present employees. 

(Education, training, experience, skills, etc.) 

5. Allocating positions to classes and grades established by the Department of 

Personnel. 

9—2 ARC/68 
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6. Determining appropriate salary scales under existin authorities for employees 
on appointment, promotion, or deputation. 

7. Processing grievances and disciplinary matters. 

8 . Advising secretary and all officers with supervisory responsibilities on admi¬ 
nistrative matters which affect human relations and productivity; consulta¬ 
tions with staff associations. 

9. Supervising provision of staff welfare, checking adequacy of space and other 
working conditions, and facilitating better safety practices; informing employees 
of their rights and benefits. 

10. Assisting officers in preparation of performance standards and performance 
evaluations and maintaining annual performance reports. 

11. Analysing employee training needs, assisting officers to improve on-the-job 
training and to motivate employees to self development; establishing needed 
training courses, providing instructors for courses, publicising such courses 
to employees and their supervisors and conducing courses. 

12. Maintaining liaison with colleges and other training institutions to encourage 
the offering of courses for present or prospective employees as needed. 

13. In conjunction with other offices, making studies of work flow and work opera¬ 
tions in order to develop better ways of doing work. 

14. Advising officers on steps needed to prevent corruption and other unde¬ 
sirable practices. 

15. Reporting to the Department of Personnel such things as ; anticipated needs 
for employees by type, number of persons appointed by type of work, the 
number of advancements in salary, the number of persons who advance from 
one class to a higher class, the number of persons in employ from scheduled 
castes and tribes, the percentage of women employees. 

16. Reporting to the secretary and minister, steps that should be taken to improve 
personnel management in the department or ministry. 


IX 

Conclusion 


40. In the preceding paras an attempt has been made to describe in some detail 
how the Department of Personnel can be organised and staffed. The functions listed 
against each division and branch should not be considered exhaustive. The intention 
has been to highlight some of the more important functions. Some others relating to 
them or growing out of them may have to be added as their ambit of activity expands. 
, No small part of the success of this department will depend on the type of personnel 
who are drafted into it. It would be a pity, if a creative concept like the Depart¬ 
ment of Personnel, when it seeks institutional expression, is indistinguishable from 
any other department because the wrong men are presiding over its destiny. Although 
several branches can be confidently filled in by those who are doing similar work in 
the existing departments or ministries, it would be important to put as many of them 
as possible through orientation courses outlined in section VII of the report, even 
at the every beginning. It will not be difficult to plan these courses well in time. 

Sd/- Ross Pollock Sd/- M. Ramakrishnayya 

6-5-1967 6-5-1967 

Sd/- Harry R. Seymour Sd/- G. R. Nair 

6-5-1967 6-5-1967- 
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Pre£ace 


On request of the Government of India to the United Nations, the writer left 
New York on 27 February 1967, for three to four weeks in New Delhi to advise on 
the organisation, techniques of work and methods of manning in the Department of 
Administrative Reforms. This advice was to cover such factors as (a) the scope and 
nature of the activities of the department, ( 4 ) its status,Iocation and organization 
(c) its relationships with ministries/departments and the states, and (d) the problems 
of establishing and maintaining a suitably trained corps of O and M Officers in the 
government service generally. The aim of the study and advice was to improve the 
working of the department, particularly in the context of the task it may be called 
upon to do after the submission of the report of the Administrative Reforms Com¬ 
mission, set up in January 1966 to examine the public administration of the country 
and to make recommendations for its improvement. 


As the reports of the Administrative Reforms Commission will not be completed 
for some time it was not possible to be guided by its conclusions. However, during 
the course of this study, access was made available to the report dated Mardi 1967, 
of the study team appointed by the Commission on the subject of the Machinery of 
Government of India and its procedures of work. This was useful in that it indicated 
among other things, the place and functions of the Department of Administrative 
Reforms, as the study team saw them, in the future. 


Prior to leaving New York the writer received some well prepared notes on the 
assignment, the constitutional and organizational set up in the Government, the 
growth of O and M and the Department of Administrative Reforms, the organiza¬ 
tion of the Department, the Ministry of Home Affairs and the Administrative RefcMins 
Commission. While there was not much time to study this material closely before 
leaving it was very useful as a source of reference during the study. 

On arrival in New Delhi Mr. P. K. Kathpalia, Deputy Secretary, was the 
writers’ liaison officer. He and Mr. A. D. Moodie, Resident Director, Hindustan 
Lever Ltd., and Mr. S. S. Puri, Secretary, National Co-operative Development Cor¬ 
poration, constituted a panel to discuss the substance of the study at different stages. 
Meetings were held on 3, 7, 18 and 27 March 1967. In between these meetings the, 
writer had discussions with the Joint Secretary, Mr. N. K. Mukaiji, the other Deputy 
Secretaries, Messrs. A. N. Biswas, G. P. Shahani, G. R. Nair and Under Secretary 
S. M. Chickermane. All these discussions were very useful in giving some orientation 
on the past and present work in O and M, the work of the department and the Indian 
Government systems of recruitment, classification and promotion of staff. 


During these discussions, the writer often felt that these officers could have given 
advice equal to or better than that which appears ir this report and that his contri¬ 
bution has been only that of an objective observer producing a series of draft papers 
to focus discussions on different aspects of the problems involved. In general, views 
coincided but as the above-mentioned officers had no part in writing this report they 
cannot be held responsible for any inadequacies in the way these views have been 
presented. 

The writer would like here to express his gratitude not only for the co-operation 
and interest of all officers but also for the excellent facilities made available to him 
in this work, not the least of which was the excellent secretariat service given by Mr. 
S. R. Batra which often involved long and late hours rushing out lengthy draft papers 
at short notice for the series of meetings. 
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Summary 

A central organization and methods activity was started in the Indian' Govern¬ 
ment in 1954. It was located in the Cabinet Secretariat Until three years ago when 
it was incorporated with the Department of Administrative Reforms, in the Ministry 
of Home Affairs. One year ago this department became involved in preparatory 
studies required for the Administrative Reforms Commission. In this process, and 
largely as a result of the general staffing structure and procedures, the O and M was 
not able to build up the degree of sjrecialization necessary for the successful growth 
and development of its activity. While generalists were engaged and trained in 
the specialities concerned, they soon moved on to other more general administrative 
posts and the process of development was restricted. While O and M units were 
set up in departments, the lack of support from a strong central O and M, and perhapis 
some lack of appreciation of the activity as it was constituted, did not improve the 
status and operation of these units. 

The proposals made are aimed at the reconstitution of a strong central O and M 
activity to be re-located in the Cabinet Secretariat, as recommended in the report 
dated March 1967 of the study team on the Machinery of Government of India, and to 
be suitably staffed at an appropriate level. Proposals are made for the basic develop¬ 
ment of specialisations, their adaptation to the existing staffing structure and for their 
continuity in development. Proposals are also made for a stronger O and M trainii^ 
activity which in conjunction with the specialized branches will provide for a conti¬ 
nuous flow of well qualified O and M officers both for the centre, the ministries and 
the states. Proposals are also made for the continuous promotion and co-ordination 
of all O and M activities in the future. The activity is combined with the adminis¬ 
trative reform activities flowing from the work of the Administrative Reforms Com¬ 
mission in such a way that both will be co-ordinated and yet receive such special and 
exclusive attention that each will require. 

Explanatory notes 

The terms “administration” and “management” are being used more and more 
synonymously. While “administration” has traditionally been applied to the 
conduct of public affairs and “management” to the conduct of business enterprises, 
there has been a tendency in recent times for the latter term to be used more and more 
in public affairs. This is probably because of the increasing application of business 
management practices in the field of public administration. As the comments which 
follow will be concerned primarily with the intensification of the use of these practices, 
the term “management” will be used frequently where some people would prefer the 
term “administration,” and vice versa. 

The terminology used in describing the levels of activities, i.e. “wings”, “divisions”, 
“branches”, “sections” approximates that used in the Indian Public Service. They 
correspond generally with positions of “Joint Secretary”, “Deputy Secretary”, “Under 
Secretary” and “Section Officer”, respectively. The position of “Director” is also 
occasionally used and is slightly higher than a “Deputy Secretary”. 

The positions in the proposed organization have, as far as possible, been geared 
to the existing class structure which is designed primarily for generalist administrators. 
In practice, because specialisations are involved and are usually at a premium, some 
departures may have to be made to obtain the appropriately qualified and relatively 
scarce specialist officers. 


I 

The nature of a management advisory service 

I. The Department of Administrative Reforms in future should be conceived 
as an advisory service to promote improved conduct of public affairs largely by the 
application of more advanced management practices. As with medical advice for 
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improved health, it may be given in three ways. Firstly, the patient may request 
advice because of a particular illness. Secondly, the advice may not be requested 
but it may arise from a medical check-up, which may be either compulsory or volim- 
tary. Such advice usually refers to specific weak spots which need curative or preven¬ 
tive treatment. Thirdly, a medical advisory service will organise campaigns and 
produce lectures, demonstrations, literature and posters to inform all people in the 
community on how they may deal with conamon ailments, how they may identify 
symptoms of disease, and to exhort them to seek medical attention as a preventive 
measure . 

. 2. The following criteria are essential for a successful and continuing advisory 
service : 

Quality of the advisory service 

3. This hinges on the qualities of officers directing and doing the work. A 
busy manager calls in an advisory service because he or his own staff have not either 
the time to carry out exploratory and detailed studies of a problem, or the highly 
specialized knowledge of a particular aspect of management that would enable him 
to arrive at the solution relatively quickly. He will only call on such assistance if he 
has confidence in the people who give such service. Because of his own shortage of 
time he must be able to depend on such service being well directed and thoroughly 
done. He himself, must only find it necessary, to be engaged in the set vice briefly 
at the beginning, at intermittent intervals to be assured that things are progressing 
well, and at the end when there are clear and firm conclusions and a practical plan 
of action which can be implemented without adding to his management workload. 
He will want to be fully assured of effective results. 

4. This places a heavy demand on those who give the service. They must be 
able to familiarise themselves quickly with the work being done in the particular 
area concerned. They must be generally knowledgeable of the relationship of the 
work being done to related areas of work in the particular ministry and government 
generally. They must have highly specialized qualification in the particular aspect 
of management concerned. For example, if the work involves financial matters, 
they must possess good professional qualifications and experience in this field. If 
the work includes planning they must know and have experience in a variety of planning 
techniques etc. It is important that they have suitable personal qualities among 
which are (a) a demonstrated interest in management improvement (h) a strong sense 

integrity and loyalty (c) a great deal of innate initiative (d) a willingness to work 
hard (e) a broad and imaginative understanding of a range of administrative skills 
(/) an ability to see things in perspective, as a whole as well as in detail and (g) a great 
deal of patience and persuasiveness. They should have good general experience in 
government work. If some of the advisory teams are relatively junior officers who 
cannot be expected to have all the qualifications necessary, they must be well and 
cloiely directed by a more senior officer in the advisory service who does possess these 
qualities. 

5. Shortcomings in the quality of the advisory service will make the customer and 

his officers reluctant to use it. ' 

Speed of accomplishment 

6. In spite of the fact that requests should specify the symptoms of the problem 
area, advisory studies usually require the review of a great deal of detail and this 
along with the formulation of conclusions, the preparation of implementation plans 
and the necessary reporting and obtaining authoritative acceptance before imple¬ 
mentation, can spread over a long time. When several advisory studies are being 
conducted at the same time with a limited number of officers, the time span from start 
to completion on any one assignment can be lengthened even further. This delay can 
be irritating to the customer, can cause him to lose interest, and can cause him to be 
reluctant to request the service another time. Therefore, it is important, in the 
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planning of survey work, to have officers who have exceptional judgment, so that 
only relevant factual data is gathered, and so that work is accurately planned and 
scheduled. It is also necessary to avoid, if possible, the overlapping of surveys and 
to take all steps possible to see that full-time attention can be given to each assignment 
up to its completion. The customer should be given some idea as early in the assi¬ 
gnment as possible of when results may be expected, and should be kept advised of 
inevitable delays and changes in schedule. It may be that the delays are caused in 
his own organisation and therefore he may be able to do something about them. At 
least his interest will be maintained and he will not be under any illusions as to the 
timing of the completion of the project. This may be important to him in his own 
planning. 


Confidentiality of advisory service 

7. An advisory service should be given on request of the authority or authorities 
in charge of the activity which is being surveyed. These usually do not want the 
publicising of the fact that they have problems,let alone of the fact that they are asking 
someone else to solve them. Such publicity in itself may discourage them from re¬ 
questing service. Even if the fact that they have requested service is no problem 
to them, it is not likely that they would welcome publicity of internal inadequacies 
that might be exposed by means of a report. While reports should not be written, 
like inspection reports, in a way that accentuates inadequacies, and though reports 
should be agreed upon, it is not always possible to avoid such publicising of inade¬ 
quacies by implication. In any case, here is a deterrent to the free and willing use 
of advisory services and it should be avoided. 


8. In some exceptional instances it may be advisable to have no written report 
on record, for example, when there are personality issues and it would be quite adequate 
to discuss them with those concerned. In other instances reports might be marked 
“Confidential”. This applies when it is advisable to put certain facts and conclusions 
on record but where they concern only one or two senior ofiScials. In the majority 
of instances there should be no difficulty in reporting on the project as completely as 
is necessary so that all who have to read it and be guided by it will have adequate 
information at all times during the course of implementation. On certain projects 
it may be that it will be necessary to use all the approaches mentioned above. 


9. Reports should be regarded as the property of those who requested the service, 
though a master copy should be retained in the offices of the advisory service. Dis¬ 
tribution of copies of the report should be specified and sanctioned by the requesting 
authority. If it should happen that the advisory service wishes to use any report 
or any of the contents which would identify the requesting government agency, as for 
example in training courses or for the development of case study material for such courses, 
permission should be obtained from the requesting authority. 


to. The minimum of exposure might be in the listing of projects in the advisory 
services own reporting of the work it has done, and this could be limited to the project 
number, the name of the requesting agency and the general nature of the project, 
along with such other information such as dates of request, starting date, comple¬ 
tion date, man hours work, progress of implementation etc. etc. as may be required 
for future analysis and reporting. 


II. The reports should not be distributed in any other way than through thj 
agency concerned. 
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II 

The location of the service 


12. An advisory management service to all parts of the public service should be 
located at top management level so that it may serve all parts of the public service 
without favour and always be kept oriented to the whole rather than to any one of its 
parts. This is a generally accepted principle, but one not always followed in practice 
for the usual reason that top management tends to be loaded with too much already. 
However, wherever there is divergence from this principle it will usually be found 
that the advisory service is in difficulties. When it is attached to a personnel agency, 
it is naturally identified with personnel control and the directing influence of the 
agency may in fact exert undue influence in that direction. If it is in a financial agency 
the same condition applies. If it is in an administrative services unit, outside of 
personnel and finance, it may be confined to only those services and thus be limited 
in capability and scope to deal with major and broader problems of management. 

13. One apparent solution to this problem is that if the activity is set up on a 
statutory basis and clearly specified as an advisory service to all parts of the govern¬ 
ment, it can be attached for administrative purposes to any nainistry and operate 
as a semi-autonomous body. However, the facts remain that this puts two different 
hats on the head of the minister involved, and it does not contribute to the impression, 
so important to maintain, that this in an all-government agency. 

14. Another solution is that the service could be attached as a secretariat or part 
of a secretariat to the Cabinet dealing with public administration in its broadest 
sense. This is the location recommended in the report dated March 1967 of the study 
team on the Machinery of the Government of India. This location would be most 
appropriate psychologically as well as in theory. 

15. In practice, a well managed advisory service should not need much direction 
from above. There may be questions of priority of work on which the service may 
need some higher level guidance. The Cabient Secretariat would probably be the 
best place to get it. This department, of all departments, should be able to plan 
its requirements in resources and staff, and to support these requirements beyond 
question, thus making the higher-level workload negligible. Eventually the store 
of knowledge and experience built up in this department could be a great source of 
strengfth to the Cabinet Secretariat. Thus the objection regarding workload is not 
a very forceful one and in view of the advantages in the interest of administrative 
reform, there is little doubt that the service should be located at the centre and top 
of the government organization. 


Ill 

The origin of advisory work 


16. To ensure the fullest use of the service there should be little, if any, restriction 
on who may request advice in one form or another. The one principle to be 
observed is that the request should come from an appropriate authority having res¬ 
ponsibility for the activity area concerned. It would be wrong and it would cause 
unnecessary friction for one authority to request a survey which involved the activi¬ 
ties of another parallel and separate authority. 

17. Requests from Cabinet should be channelled through the Cabinet Secretary 
and should be unquestionable as to authority over any area of the public service. 
However, where such requests involve activities under ministers who are not part 
of the Cabinet it would be good practice for those ministers to be advised of the request 
by the Cabinet Secretary to solicit their full co-operation before such survey begins^ 
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18. Where requests originate from a minister and concern some part of the mmistry 
they would normally come from the secretariat of that ministry. However it may 
be that a request may come from a minister’s private secretary if the work involved 
concerned the minister’s office alone. 

19. Where requests come from one minister and also involve the activities under 
other ministers care should be taken to see that the ministers concerned agree with 
and support the request. 

so. Likewise, requests may originate in Cabinet committees or committees 
of secretaries and care should be taken to see that all ministers or secretaries whose 
activities may be involved have been advised of the request and that their co-operation 
has been solicited. 


21. Where requests originate from lower levels within a ministry it may be nece¬ 
ssary to establish distinctive practices which may vary from one ministry to another. 
For example, in some ministries it may be desired that all requests for service should 
be channelled through the Permanent Secretary for the purpose of screening such requests 
before they are released. This is most unlikely but the chain of command should 
be observed in establishing the practice to be followed. 

22. Similarly, it may be necessary to establish the practice in departments,, 
divisions and branches so that no level of management is ignored. 

23. In negotiating the practices to be established with each ministry great stress 
should be laid upon the desirability for all levels of management (Permanent Sec- 
cretary, joint secretary, deputy secretary and heads of attached offices) to be free 
and fully responsible for requesting management improvement advice directly from 
the advisory service so long as the activity being surveyed comes under their authority^ 
Many ministries and departments may accept this basic principle of procedure as 
being the most effective and simple. However, there will still be a possible, and desi¬ 
rable, interest at each level in knowing what is going on at lower levels. This can be 
arranged' by [having the subsequent reports go to the levels above before implementa¬ 
tion begins. 

24. There may be requests from autonomous public agencies which are normally 
serviced by the Bureau of Public Enterprises which, however, may not be able tct 
provide the particular specialised skills in administrative practices that may be avai¬ 
lable in the Department of Administrative Reforms. Such requests ffiould be made 
known to the Bureau and in some instances it may be that both the Bureau and the 
Department of Administrative Reforms could engage joint teams to take care of 
particular requirements in autonomous agencies. It might be mentioned here that 
the Department of Administrative Reforms might on occasion find that it may 
wish to seek the co-operation of the Bureau of Public Enterprises skills to deal with 
problems in the regular public service. 

25. The requests from states should principally be for advice and assistance in 
setting up their own advisory services, for training services and for information ser¬ 
vices. However, requests for particular surveys of problem areas should not be 
ruled out. They may be useful for demonstrating the significance of such work 
and they may on occasion be done in conjunction with the states O and M officers 
to provide on the job training. 

26. All the above points indicate many sources from which requests may be made 
and indicate that a very heavy workload may develop. Whether this be so or not 
it should be the continuous responsibility of the Department of Administrative Reforms 
to be on the look out for areas in the public service where there is potential for impro¬ 
vement activity. It should bring these to the attention of the authorities concerned 
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and offer its services and co-operation in seeking a solution. Its own work prograntme 
may not at that moment allow much time to attend to such problems but it could 
assess the requirements and the priority and it could either schedule such work for 
future attention or seek other means of providing immediate service if such is neces¬ 
sary. 

27. Rather than leave such instances as above to chance, the Department could 
also Undertake a programme of planned reviews. This would be in the nature of 
preliminary reviews of the activities of a whole department or ministry conducted 
with the sole purpose of identifying areas where detailed studies would likely prove 
significant and effective in bringing about improvements. Such reviews would, 
of course, be suggested to the authorities concerned who, if in agreement, would issue 
the necessary request. Given the resources to handle such reviews and the detailed 
studies that may be developed, the request for a systematic review of ministries/ 
departments could be issued by Cabinet, if necessary, to ensure that the Department 
of Administrative Reforms has the opportmiity to bring to light significant'areas of 
need. 

28. Requests for advisory services should be carefully screened. It will invari¬ 
ably be necessary to make a preliminary assessment of the work involved, and this 
should be done by a relatively senior officer, qualified in the specialised aspect of mana¬ 
gement involved. This should facilitate the following processing through which 
each request should be put. 

29. The terms of reference for the task to be done should be stated in very clear 
terms. These terms will bind those who do the survey as to how far they are to go 
into the activities concerned, but in order to ensure that they review these activities 
in proper perspective there should be some general statement which allows them to- 
do so. However, the specific job they are to do should be spelled out clearly with no 
ambiguity that could lead to misunderstanding on either side. It may often be found 
that the real job to be done does not correspond to the request. This must be clari¬ 
fied, and with both the preliminary assessment and the clarified terms of reference it 
should be possible to make a reasonably good estimate of the type and extent of work, 
to be done, and so facilitate the preliminary planning and determination of time factors 
involved. This will be necessary for scheduling the job. The completed terms of 
reference should be agreed upon with the authority concerned. 

30. In the preliminary assessment and working out of precise terms of reference,, 
it will be possible to see whether or not the work to be done is legitimately advisory 
work. Some administrators may be tempted to call in a freely accessible advisory 
service on problems which arise because of the failure of those on the job to do the 
work they are being paid for. Preliminary criteria in this connexion are : 

(a) Are those in charge so loaded by day-to-day work load problems that they 
cannot be expected to find time to study the problem themselves and find, 
the solution? 

(b) Are there factors in the job to be done which require more specialised kno¬ 
wledge of particular administrative practices than can reasonably be ex¬ 
pected from those on the job? 

(c) Is there reason to believe that an objective view of the problem area is 
necessary and would serve a useful purpose? If the staffing on the 
job is inadequate in the quality necessary for the work, it is better to reor¬ 
ganize this at the start and get something done about it before spending 
time developing improved procedures and methods which will not, in them¬ 
selves, solve the problem in the long run. 

31. Possibilities of implementation should be assessed. If there is considerable 
improvement that could be achieved through radical changes, are these likely to 
be impemented by those in charge ? Or do they want a “white wash” job, in the 
name of an efficiency survey, on a fundamentally inefficient operation ? What 
will be the benefits from implementation in relation to the amount of time and work 
done in examining the problem area ? These are the kinds of question that should, 
be raised and answered in screening the requests for service. 
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32. Finally, such a screening operation should take into account the order c£ 
priority that should be given to a request. There will be a natural tendency to give 
priority to requests which come from the more important sources in the hierarchy. 
The danger in this is that the urgency of the request may not be particularly signi¬ 
ficant, and that the hierarchy, getting instant action on something that is not urgent, 
may get the impression that the departmental staff have little to do or little ahead 
of them. It is better to establish criteria for allocating priority to requests, apply them, 
and schedule requests accordingly, giving such explanation as may be necessary for 
any delays in either starting or completing a job. If service is not urgently required 
the work may be scheduled accordingly, advising the customer that a start will be 
made later rather than at the time of receiving the request. As requests may be 
irregular in their flow, it is useful to have a backlog of less urgent jobs to fill the slack 
periods. In general, criteria may be drawn up on the basis of : 

(a) First come, first served. This should be observed, if at all possible, in prefer¬ 
ence to disappointing the customer. It may mean doing everything 
possible to draw on other man-power resources for emergencies which tlureaten 
to interfere with the schedule. 

(b) Projects of which the results promise to be spectacular in savings or increasing 
effectiveness should be given greater priority as being of greater value to the 
government as a whole. 

(c) Projects which are of political significance will probably take highest priority. 
These criteria illustrate the desirability of the location of this activity in the 
Cabinet Secretariat where, in case of need, the necessary judgment may be 
made and confirmed. 

IV 

The scope of the department and the organization and staflSng implications 

33. The activities of the department in the future can be grouped in three broad 
categories as follows : 

(a) Work in connection with the Administrative Reforms Commission. This 
work will probably spread over two years or more. 

(b) The establishment and maintenance of a stronger central management advi¬ 
sory service (or central organization and me hods service) to promote impro¬ 
vements and do studies for the government as a whole (interministerial 
studies) and for ministries/departments which do not have their own 
O and M units or whose units are limited in scope or size to handle require¬ 
ments. 

(c) The strengthening of existing training and development activities to produce 
more and better O and M staff resources for the government and the states ; 
the maintenance of a high quality central O and M intelligence unit (library 
and research); the promotion and co-ordii ation of O and M development 
throughout the Government and in the states; the development of services 
(project scheduling, records, reports and general administrative services) 
that will facilitate the co-ordination, reporting, analysis and evaluation 
of all work done. 

34. These three broad categories, and a suggested subsidiary breakdown of them, are 
shown in the chart at appendix II, for reference in connection with the following com¬ 
ments. For comparison purposes the chart of the existing organization is shown in 
appendix I. 

35. Organizational structure, while recognizing the appropriate division of labour 
by specialisation and purpose, must, to be practical, also recognise the availability 
and qualities of staff resources, relationships, and the importance of the promotional 
nature of the work to be done. While the three categories (or wings) might be sub¬ 
divided further in the interest of specialisation and purpose, they provide for the 
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minimum of co-ordination necessary at the department head level, leaving the de¬ 
partment head to deal only with major issues and free to promote administrative 
reform at the higher levels of government. Furthermore, the structure provides for 
at least three senior ranks which will be essential for frequent dealing with equal 
ranks in ministries and departments. Only at the highest ranks will management 
improvement get the necessary impetus for a vigorous and prc^essive programme. 
Co-ordination of only three wings on major issues that may affect all three should not 
be an onerous task. It could probably be done in brief weekly meetings. To fac¬ 
ilitate this co-ordination the heads of the three wings should meet by themselves more 
frequently if necessary, and much co-ordination may be accomplished by the distribution 
of periodic activity reports issuing from each wing. One of these wing heads should 
eventually be nominated to take the place of the department head in his absence 
and he should therefore be kept in close touch with departmental affairs as a 
whole. 


36. While a relatively brief consultation of this kind and only a nodding acquain¬ 
tance with the classification structure are insufficient for recommending the specific 
classification for such positions, it is necessary to stress their very great significance 
if the department is to get the appropriate initiative and progressive leadership and 
management which it warrants. The levels should certainly equal those with which 
they must frequently deal in ministries or departments. As will be mentioned later, 
some special arrangement in classification and pay may have to be considered at 
various levals as a means of retaining well qualified staff in the activity long enough to 
pay for the investment in training and to get the best use from such scarce resources. 
The heads of the three wings should have, apart from the general qualifications and 
experience usually required at this level, some special knowledge and experience 
which would fit them to direct the particular activities to which they are assigned. 
For example, the head of the Administrative Reforms wing, and the key officers helow 
him, should have exceptional qualifications and experience in public administration 
reform activities, dealing with a wide range of constitutional, legal and administrative 
problems in the public service generally and particularly with a good knowledge of 
similar problems, and their solutions in the experience of other countries. The head 
of the central O and M wing should have knowledge and experience in the specialized 
activities below him. The head of the O and M training wing should have some back¬ 
ground knowledge and experience in O and M activities generally, but of training and 
development activities in particular, and he should be a first class administrator. 
Suitable officers should be available in the public service, though they may need to 
visit similar and well developed units elsewhere to get a fresh and informed outlook. 


37. The structure below the Administrative Refornos wing has not been elaborated 
upon because the extent, scope and nature of the work to be done in this wing will 
not be clear until the Administrative Reforms Commission has completed its task 
and it has been decided what reforms will be implemented. Taking into account the 
fact that the present staff of the department is almost wholly engaged in the prepara¬ 
tory work of the Commission, and considering the broad scope of work, it is most 
likely that many subsequent and more detailed studies will be involved in the imple¬ 
mentation process. It appears that there will be two years or more work for several 
Study teams and so long as this work goes on absorbing the man-power in the depart¬ 
ment, there will be little development of the long term and continuing functions unless 
additional staff is brought into the department. It is suggested that this work be 
confined to one wing as soon as possible. 


38. As the bulk of the work of this wing is of a [tentative natiue, it should be 
recognized as such and done largely by officers on deputation, without interfering with 
the development and operation of the on-going functions of the department. In 
the end it will probably be found that there will be a nucleus of the staff required for 
continuing functions to be performed in connection with the follow-up of the reports 
of the Admnistrative Reforms Commission. At that time it can be best decided how 
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•such functions should be organized in relation to other activities of the department. 
It may very well be that a small nucleus of officers could handle the work, delegating 
as projects the detailed studies to be done on request by the various and appropriate 
specialist divisions of the O and M wing. A further possibility is that some studies 
might be done by appropriate agencies outside the public service. 

Central Organisation and Methods 

39. The central O and M wing is divided into four divisions, each with a degree 
of specialization. While all projects will not fall exclusively within each of these speci¬ 
alizations, those that predominantly involve one particular speciality should be done 
in the appropriate division. If other specialities are also incidentally involved, there 
should be co-operation and clearance through the appropriate division on that part 
of the project. 

40. The level of the division heads should approximate the level of the wing 
Jiead, for example, deputy secretary or director, and their basic qualifications should 
be such as would permit them to move in about six years either to the position of wing 
Iiead or to positions at comparable levels in ministries and departments where not only 
their general qualifications but also their specializations would perhaps fit them for 
the higher level post. For example, the head of the Financial Management division 
may progress to the Ministry of Finance and the head of the Operational Research 
to the Ministry of Planning. The heads of the other two divisions would find their 
specialities a source of strength in almost any ministry or department. 

.41, These division heads should obviously be chosen not only for the general quali¬ 
fications that would apply to most positions at this level, but also for some special quali¬ 
fication through academic disciplines or intensive development and experience in the 
special field concerned. This would be required to give them the necessary apprecia¬ 
tion of the more detailed specializations they direct and to gain the confidence of those 
who may use their services in ministries and departments. They should also have a 
special interest and enthusiasm for the contribution that can be made to management 
improvement by the promotion and advancement of this group of specialities as mana¬ 
gement tools in the government. They should have a good knowledge, and preferably 
some experience, in organization and procedures analysis generally so that they will 
have an appreciation of the significance of other specialities in relation to their own 
and thus be able to facilitate co-ordination and co-operation with other divisions. 
They themselves should be interested and active in developing themselves further in 
these specialities while on the job. These are key positions in the specialized areas 
concerned. These positions should be adequately filled so that there will be qualified 
incumbents to participate in the selection and development of the more detailed specia¬ 
lists below them. In the screening of potential incumbents from the public service, 
it is likely that one or two may be foimd. For example, it may be possible to find a 
smtable officer as head of the Organization and Machinery of Government division. 
It may also be possible to find, in the Ministry of Finance, a suitable head for the 
Financial Management division, though it must be borne in mind that management 
accounting as such is not often a predominant characteristic of government accounting. 
Some greater difficulty may be encountered in finding a suitable hea'd for the Proce¬ 
dures and Methods division. In this event the solution may be found in selecting the 
most suitable potential head and developing him in either or both of two ways. First, 
he may be sent for six months to a year to one or two welldeveloped units of this kind 
in other countries such as U.S.A., Canada or Australia. Secondly, it might be possible 
to obtain a well qualified specialist on contract for a year or two to act as an adviser 
and trainer in developing the division. 

42. Of these four positions, the one which will present most difficulty is that of 
the operational research activity. This is because of the relative newness of this specia¬ 
lity and the scarcity in all countries of the special skills required. This may delay the 
setting up of this division on a full-fledged basis, but it would be highly desirable to 
have some resources available or in the process of fast development. If it is possiUe 
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to find and develop officers approximating the status required and who have high 
mathematical qualifications and a desire to develop in this field, a year’s posting to an 
active and well developed operational research unit elsewhere, where operational re¬ 
search techniques are successfully being applied to administrative problems (rather 
than technical or scientific problems), would help considerably in getting the neces¬ 
sary training to get the division started. Alternatively, it may be possible to select 
the best potential and to get a fully qualified and experienced officer from abroad 
for a year or more to assist in getting the division started. 

.43. At the levels below division head, a brief indication is given on the chart of a 
minimum of specialist officers who should be available to lead project teams or conduct 
assignments where various spmcialities are predominantly concerned. These officers 
should approximate the level of division head, for example, under secretary or an 
intermediate level between under secretary and deputy secretary, and should be 
good potential for promotion to that level or to comparable levels in ministries/ 
departments, particularly in positions where such specialities predominate. Apart 
from the academic qualifications and experience which would be a basic requirement 
at such a level, all these officers should have had special training and several years of 
sound and successful experience in organization, procedures and methods analysis 
generally as well as some years in an administrative capacity. In addition to this, 
they should have already demonstrated unusual capacity in the speciality concerned 
both through an intensive interest and through study and experience. They must 
be the most capable focal point in the government service for the most well informed 
advice on any detail of their specialities. There may also be difficulty in finding such 
specialists in the government. Some further details of the requirements are given in 
Appendix 3, However, as stated above, the first thing is to get capable division heads 
and/or staff assistants, who would be able to screen candidates, to select the best po¬ 
tential and to direct their development by on-the-job training and, as may be necessary, 
■sending them to places where their development can be expedited. 

44. Some of these specialities may in the future be broken down further so that 
each sub-speciality may receive additional concentration to greater dep’th and for the 
purpose of delegating the workload to sub-speciality categories. An example of 
this is Information Systems, which may warrant closer attention to either filing systems, 
records, forms or directives. This can be developed by experience of workload and 
requirement. 

Administration and training 

45. The Administration and Training wing is divided into two divisions each of 
which could perform a more significant role than at present. For this reason they 
have been separated to allow a greater degree of specialization and attention. As 
mentioned above, the joining together of these two activities is partly to relieve the head 
of the department of some co-ordinating functions and partly because they are both 
service and co-ordinating functions for the department as a whole. They also have a 
potential promotional and co-ordinating role to be developed between the depart¬ 
ment and O and M units in ministries and departments. With these two divisions the 
-wing head should be able to work towards a close integration of all O and M activity 
in the government. 

46. The Administration division has three categories of work. First, the adminis¬ 
trative service (housekeeping) functions for the department. These need no elabora¬ 
tion other than to point out that such services might be a display model of the exccl- 

ence which the department is established to promote. 


47. Secondly, the project co-ordination and scheduling section can be an impor¬ 
tant factor in promoting the orderly and effective planning, co-ordination, control, 
analysis, reporting and evaluation of all work done in the department. To accomplish 
this requires the orderly classification of work into distinctive projects undertaken in 
all divisions, the organisation and maintenance of project files so that all papers relating 
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to each project are always at hand, including summary records of projects for the ex¬ 
traction of key information for progress reports, reporting systems for showing distri¬ 
bution of man-days and costs over various projects and types of work, the record of 
implementation and the calculation of measurable savings etc. All this will be neces¬ 
sary for the head of the department and others who want a concise account and evalua¬ 
tion of the work done, month by month and project by project. Evaluation of work 
done will be an important factor in directing and justifying the activities, and it can¬ 
not be done without a systematic, dependable and orderly collection of the relevant 
and factual data upon which such evaluation must be made. Summary reports from 
O and M units in ministries and departments would complete the running record of 
all O and M work in the government. This, appropriately and simply reported, 
could be a valuable instrument for evaluation, control, co-ordination of current acti¬ 
vities and for future planning and guidance of O and M activities in ministries/depart¬ 
ments. 

48. Thirdly, this division should be the focal point for the attachment and alloca¬ 
tion of additional man-power resources. As shown on the chart there should be a 
group of what are called and level O and Moffictis who have several years Oand M 
experience and who have been given O and M training. They would te officers ready 
to undertake some on-the-job and coitrse training in a particular specializations as 
represented by the divisions in the chart. Preferably the specialization should be one 
of their own, choice, and presumably one in which they have the greatest interest to 
expedite this development by their own efforts. These officers should be assigned 
to work with the specialists on a particular project at the end of which they should be 
re-assigned always according to the order of priorities the planning of their career 
development, and, if possible, to their preferences. They are officers who in a few 
years could be promoted to the specialist level. It will be most important to develop 
new specialists on the job and by means of specialized training courses if the expense 
and inconvenience of re-starting such specialities is to be avoided in future. There 
should always be a great deal of attention to career development from junior to senior 
level to ensure a continuing supply of replacements and a continuity of operational 
development. 

49 - The first level officers should be ones with good basic academic background and 
some years of administrative experience but with practically no O and M experience. 
They should be scheduled to assist on projects under the specialists and also scheduled 
as soon as possible for intensive O and M trainig courses. 

50. All these officers should be carefully selected for their suitability and interest 
in pursuing their careers by means of six to ten years or more of O and M work an^ 
training. At that time, whether or not they continue should be a matter of selection 
and preference. If there are still good prospects for further development they may 
move up or out to departmental O and M units. If not, they should be encouraged 
and, if necessary, directed to move to other posts elsewhere in the public service. 

51. Some of these officers would be part of the establishment of the department 
while others may be asisgned from ministries and departments for on-the-job training. 
The composition and size of the groups should be governed by the estimated conti¬ 
nuing work load of the department. 

5a. While these officers are primarily for the work in the O and M wing, it ma y 
be that they could, on occasion, be assi^ed to do work in the research and training 
division of the administration and training wing where special projects may be devised 
to take up any slack in the project workload of specialists. Such work might consist 
of developing guides, publications and training aids some of which may be done by 
this division even though some guidance may be required from the specialists. 

53. In special circumstances they might also assist the proiect teams in the adminis¬ 
tration reforms wing but the guiding principle should be that whatever work they do 
should contribute to their development specifically as O and M officers. 
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54- The administration division and its sub-sections are different from others in 
the department in that their functions are strictly administrative rather than being 
glared particularly to O and M work as such. While the head of the division and his 
branch heads should have a good appreciation of O and M work, preferably through 
some experience and training, they may not necessarily seek or find their promotions 
through this channel. They may, in fact, be branch head and section heads respec¬ 
tively. The lack of continuity is not as important in these functions as it is in work which 
demands substantial training and development in the O and M field. The levels would 
be governed more by normal circumstances in administrative woik generally in the 
government. 


55. The training and research division should have a significant role in the promo¬ 
tion Md development of O and M activity. It has been noted that O and M training 
activities are continuing in the department while the Administrative Reforms Com¬ 
mission work overrides the regular O and M activities. It has also been noted that 
the Indian School of Public Administration, in co-operation with the department, gives 
comprehensive courses in the Techniques of Administration. The evaluation of these 
courses is yet to be done. The job of tailoring and organizing courses to meet effec¬ 
tively the demonstrated known and complete needs for the development of both genera¬ 
list and specialist O and M officers is and will be a continuing furnction that is, as yet 
inadequately met. It can only be done effectively in conjunction with a strong and on¬ 
going O and M activity which will be the source of more precise information on speci¬ 
fic requirements from time to ime. While the division would be primarily a focal 
point for the promotion and organization of training and research, it should take an 
active part, through the branch head, in the formulation of policy designed to ensure 
that the right officers arc selected for training, that the training given is tailored closely 
to each officer’s potential for development, that course training is given when it is 
required, and that it complements the on-the-job training given to the officers, and 
that there is reasonable likelihood that, given the required training, the officer would 
be employed on the specific typws of work for which he has been trained. This employ¬ 
ment should be for a period that would ensure the adequate return to the government 
for the expense of training. Through the research and information (administrative 
intelligence and library) there should be a maximum effort put forward to encourage 
officers at all levels to develop themselves through reading and writing in their res- 
prective fields, particularly in out of office hours. The division should draw on all 
possible outside agencies for both training assistance and research results that should be 
carefully selected, with the advice of specialist divisions, so that only the outstanding 
good quality resources are exploited. Contact should be maintained with those res¬ 
ponsible for general administrative training and development to sec that in such courses 
there is given an adequate appreciation of the department’s work, and that wherever 
possible the department’s specialized divisions are used to contribute to the substance 
of such courses. In this way, if the training assistance is good, the department, and 
O and M activity generally, will gain support and favour among all classes of the public 
service. 

56. ^ In research, close contact should be maintained with institutes and universities 
which conduct management research, particularly those locally available which might 
be called upon to conduct research projects for the department. Such resources should 
be well-known and appraised. 


57. The division also has the function of promoting and co-ordinating the develop¬ 
ment of strong O and M units in ministries/departments and states, "ftis function is 
closely allied to that of O and M training and the reporting and assessment of O and 
M activities generally, but it requires the full time attention of an officer at branch level. 
Based upon the facts, assessment of needs, review of structure, procedures and progress 
of these units, it will be necessary to develop for approval government-wide policy 
statements and guides for ensuring the establishment of O and M operations in a sound 
and progressive basis for future development. 

to—2 A.R.C./68 
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58. The head of the Training and Research division should, like division heads 
in the central Organisation and Methods sving, have a background of academic quali¬ 
fications and experience that should give him the potential promotion to head of the 
Wing. Apart from this he should have additional qualifications which make him piarti- 
cularly suitable for this role. Such special qualifications would be a particularly good 
knowledge and experience in O and M work generally, specialised knowledge of a wide 
range of training techniques and practices, and a vigorous and resourceful personality 
to arouse and maintain enthusiasm in the training programmes. He should be a train¬ 
er of trainers and be able to give training guidance and assistance to specialists who 
lecture and conduct seminars in their respective and specialized fields. While 
much of his work will be in the training field, he must also be capable of identifying 
the most useful research and information work, and he must be capable of planning, 
directing and co-ordinating the three vital branch activities under him. His Work 
will involve close liaison with the specialized divisions of the central Organization and 
Methods wing from which he must draw the best of substantive and specialized re¬ 
sources. 

59. The selection of the head of this key division may be possible from existing 
resources in the government. However, if it is necessary to supplement any existing 
potential, this might be done by visits to highly developed training centres in both 
government and the private sector from which many years of specialized experience 
and knowledge may be drawn upon. Having the general qualifications for this level, 
as well as the specialized knowledge of this work, it woidd be highly desirable, for the 
sake of continuity, if this officer found his line of promotion in succeeding the head of 
the wing, rather than moving to a comparable level in another ministry. 

60. In the above description of the proposed activities it will be noted that no 
specific provision has been made for the all Important subject of personnel manage¬ 
ment. However, there are personnel management implications in all the specialities 
mentioned and it is important that all officers be fully aware of them. There will be 
frequent occasions when work being done in the application of advanced techniques 
must be discussed with the appropriate officer in the central personnel agencies in the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. Organization, procedures and methods studies parti¬ 
cularly will become involved with personnel procedures and practices and there must 
be frequent consultations with the central personnel agency just as there will be with 
the central financial agencies in the Ministry of Finance on matters of financial proce¬ 
dure and regulations and with the Auditor-General’s officers on matters affecting audit 
and accounting requirements. 

Minist^ and departmental units 

61. While on the subject of structure and scope of the central services some com 
inents might be useful on O and M units in ministries. First of all there is the ques¬ 
tion of how these units should be set up. They may be integral parts of the central O 
and M service, posted to ministries and departments as “cells”. Alternatively, they 
may be integral parts of the ministry/department but staffed by the Department of 
Administrative Retorins. Thirdly,they may be as at present, integral parts of the mini¬ 
stry/department and staffed'accordingly. 


62. If nunistries and departments are to develop with as complete a sense of res¬ 
ponsibility as possible for their own management, they should be encouraged and sti¬ 
mulated into accepting this responsibility as far as possible. As the O and M units are 
and should be primarily designed and structured as an advisory service to management 
and not an additional control from the centre, the ministries/departments should be 
free to decide on : 

(a) whether or not such an advisory service can be justified in the ministry or de¬ 
partment, 

(b) where such a service should be located, and 
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(e) what its composition should be. 

There should be as little interference in these matters "as] possible, but, in the inte¬ 
rest of the government as a whole, and the development and proper use of special and 
scarce skills, there will naturally be a tendency to think in terms of control from the 
centre to ensure these and to establish uniformity of practice throughout the gove¬ 
rnment. If this is done by mandate, and control passes to the centre, there will be a 
tendency for ministries and depai tments to abdicate their rightful responsibility for 
taking all steps necessary to improve management. 

63. A compromise position should be taken first and tried out in practice. First 
the Department of Administrative Reforms should stimulate a policy directive setting 
out very clearly the criteria upon which O and M units should be established in 
ministries and departments. These criteria should specify clearly the purpose of O 
and M units and call upon ministries and departments to see that they are used for these 
purposes alone and not as merely a supplement to their regular establishment. There 
should be criteria for the composition and location of such services to ensure the full 
exploitation of the scarce manpower resources in this area. There should be a 
simple reporting system which will provide Department of Administative Reforms 
with the kind of information it requires : 

(a) to see that the O and M units arc being used effectively, and 

(b) to enable it to perform its co-ordinating role between different ministry/depart¬ 
ment units and the centre. 

64. Finally, through staffing operations. Department of Administrative Reforms 
should attempt to get O and M officers carefully selected through standard proce¬ 
dures, earmarked for more continuous service as O and M officers, appropriately trained 
to do the job required of them and appropriately classified. It should see that such 
units are headed by capable and fulltime leaders at a level, for example, deputy secre¬ 
tary, which will enable them to operate effectively. In brief, it should attempt to 
establish a professional class of officers and, through the regular staffing channels, 
ensure that they are used accordingly. These are quite reasonable steps for the centre 
to take in promoting the appropriate development and use of resources. They do 
not impinge on management responsibility any more than the prohibition through 
stafiing process of using scarce engineers in a clerical capacity. On the other hand, 
it may soon be demonstrated to ministries and departments that this would be a service 
to them as well as to the government as a whole. 

V 

Staffing problems 

65. While the preceding organisation and staff constitute a reasonable objective 
in a country like India, and it must be emphasized again that high quality service is 
one of the main foundations upon which to expect advisory services to bemused, there 
are very real problems in staffing the activity even to this extent. Some of these are 
discussed below with suggestions as to how solutions may be approached. 

66. There is no doubt that it will be difficult to establish and maintain a staff of 
specialists as proposed. This is a major problem in all other countries. The rapid 
and highly specialized developments in management in recent years has created a new 
series of occupations, the incumbents of which have been in such high demand that 
salaries have risen rapidly. This problem of higher pay designed to attract the best 
specialists has had widespread impact on the public services which, because of full 
employment in such specialities, can no longer attract these specialists by the security 
of tenure and fringe benefits usually associated with the public service. Some public 
services have had to meet this problem by creating special classes of positions with pay 
that will attract the specialists. Others have resorted to giving supplements in pay as 
long as the officers are in positions where they have and can fully use the specialized 
knowledge and skills. A careful assessment of the classification and pay system and 
problems in India could not be reasonably interpreted as part of the terms of reference 
of this survey, nor was there time enough during the assignment to make it in any detail, 
but it is an important point which should be considered. From casual observations 
it appears that first class officers in this type of activity in the government migght eaf^ 
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twice or three times as much in privatc| industry. This is a higher rate of difference 
than that found in most countries. There is no doubt that such officers are badly 
needed in the government. If they are developed, there may be a serious problem 
as to how they are to be retained in the public service. 

67. Where the basis of a personnel system is the classification of job descriptions, 
and each position or group of positions has its own particular functional characteris¬ 
tics, it is not difficult to create an O and M class of positions, with a range of grades from 
junior to senior levels, and with each grade having its own range of annual pay incre¬ 
ments to compensate for years of experience and satisfactory performance . Where 
such a standard classification system can be applied throughout the public service, 
it opens the way for the application of standard systems of recruitment, selection, train¬ 
ing and experience requirements, career planning, and promotion me tods. It also 
lends itself to adjusting the pay of each level and grade in the O and M class alone, 
to attract and retain the developing O and M officers in spite of competitive demands 
and pay in private industry. 

68. The Indian Government personnel system docs not lend itself to this degree 
of flexibility. There are, of course, the limited number of different cadres such as the 
Indian Administrative Service, the Central Secretariat Service, and the Indian Audit 
and Accounts Service etc., through which certain different professional groups are 
managed and controlled. To follow this system logically in developing a professional 
class of O and M officers, another cadre would have to be created. However, a com¬ 
plication arises in the fact that O and M officers, to have the appropriate background 
for the specialities they may develop, will necessarily be drawn from any of the existing 
cadres. In other words, there are certain professional characteristics of O and M 
positions which are similar to those in some of the cadres, and to have an O and M 
cadre as well as the existing ones would cause an overlapping, and be a source of con¬ 
flict. 

69. The immediate solution to this problem seems to' be to adopt the existing sys¬ 
tem to O and M development requirements. This could be done by establishing an 
over-riding “cadre” authority and control specifically for those officers in the existing 
cadres who have been identified as either potential or practical O and M officers. 
This over-riding authority, in consultation with the central personnel and cadre autho¬ 
rities, could develop the necessary procedures and regulations. These would allow 
for : 

(a) The necessary departures from the existing cadre system, 

(b) The systematic identification of officers who have the necessary basic quali¬ 
fications and experience for O and M work, 

ic) 

(d) The necessary regulations and procedures for their retention in this work after 
the expense of special development, 

(c) The necessary regulations and procedures for appropriate promotion and de¬ 
putation. 

Such departures from the existing system can best be developed in detail after the 
acceptance of the genet al principle. 

70. The Department of Administrative Reforms would be the logical focal point 
of authority and reference on matters concerning the establishment of posts, and per- 
sonnel management in connection with administrative reforms. It should be able to 
select and identify potential O and M officers from the widest possible base, cutting 
across all cadres. In this selection it shoud not be restricted to only those O and M 
officers needed immediately, but should select and identify a second line of officers to 
be trained and developed to meet future requirements. It should be able to plan the 
training and development of these officers whether or not they are, at any one point 
of time, posted to an O and M job. All O and M training, cither in India or ateoad 
(including scholarships) should be handled by the Department of Administrative 
Reforms and should normally be confined to this corps of selected officers. Postings 
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to O and M jobs would normally be made only from this corps, and, for all 
identified as O and M potential, the normal cadre posting procedures should yield to 
allow their development and posting to O and M jobs. Normal tenure ru^ should 
not apply, so that these officers may continue for at least six years in O aim M pos s, 
providing they have met probationary requirements, as m^ be determined by Depart¬ 
ment of Administrative Reforms. Where one of these officers is due for promotion 
in his parent cadre, arrangements should be made to give him a comparable promo¬ 
tion in his O and M posting. Where an officer is considered fit for Promotion 
to a vacant position but is junior for such promotion in his present cadre, he should 
be given local promotion without the benefit of semority. Some flexibility may be 
needed in the terms of sanction for O and M posts to allow for the induction of a suitable 
officer or for the promotion of an incumbent. Once the general principles outlined 
above are accepted, all these arrangements, and the necessary regulations and proce¬ 
dures, could be worked out in detail by the Department of Administrative Rcforim 
in consultation with the central personnel authority, the cadre authorities, and the 
ministries. 


71 . A well managed and well staffed management advisory service has f.inge 
ben^ts of its own. The opportunity to work in a compact group of specialists conti¬ 
nually facing challenging problems and continually keeping abreast with new develop¬ 
ments, is a stimulating experience which, given the potential and concentrated appli¬ 
cation of the individual, can develop officers into specialists or exceedingly good geim- 
ralist administrators in a relatively short time. This has been demonstrated by the 
experience of a many consulting services. Such services suitably led and managed can 
give the most highly concentrated on-the-job training and development. With such 
development, an officer is in a very good position to advance his own interests. Simh a 
service, to be successful in the long run, must be organized and managed on a basis 
that will permit this rapid advancement. It is one way of attracting high potmtial 
and retaining the developed specialist so that the public seivice can be amply repaid tor 
the investment in his development. 

72. While India has had an O and M activity since 195^ and many officers have 

been given training and experience, it seems that the rotational systems has siphoned 
off some of these officers, preventing their further concentrated development and put- 
ting them in positions where such development is not put to full use. In tM reorgam- 
zation of this department and the building up of a capable and suitable ^aff, measur« 
should be taken to sec that this weakness is not continued. When an officer has good 
potential for development and is given several years of this concentrated on-thc-job 
traininfff it should be a condition of his service that he can be retained in this work 
long enough for the government to get full value from the training and devclopmeiU. 
A minimum of six years might be necessary for this. Officers who do not want to sub¬ 
mit to this condition should perhaps not be taken into this activity in the first place. 
On the other hand there will be those who, once they see the advantages of being in a 
well managed and progressive service with opportunity for quick development, will 
be willing to forego the rotational system. They should, of course, _ Mt suffer any finan¬ 
cial loss by this choice. This is one partial alternative to the difficulty of meeting 
the market prices foi developed officers. 


79. Having provided safeguards the retention of developing officers, it will be 
necessary to tackle the problem of initial staffing in the best way possible from fisting 
resources. It is suggested, first of all, that the department make a concerted effort 
to see if officers previously well trained in O and M and now in other ocwpations 
can be attracted back again to the reconstituted service. Such potemial staff should 
be carefully examined to see in what particular capacity they may be suitable for ttie 
fastest and further development towards specialization. Selected officers shcmld then 
be recruited and given the opportunity of taking concentrated on-the-job and course 
training in their specialities where there are the most highly developed services of this 

ifind. Such training may take six to twelve months and if the government is assured 

of the officers service in this capacity for six years, it would be a worthwhile invm- 
ment. Such training would probably be facilitated by the United Nations, Colombo 
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plan and the assistance plans of various other countries. It may also be done wiA- 
the co-operation of such bodies as the All-India Institute of Management and the Natio¬ 
nal Pfoiuctivity Council. Obtaining the best of such assistaice will be contingent off 
having a sound plan to ensure that such development will be very well worthwhile. 

74. In some of the specialized areas where it will take a long time to develop 
suitable officers, consideration might be given, as mentioned rhove, to the secondment 
of suitable officers from other countries for at least a year to 1 ly the foundations in the 
speciality concerned and at the same time to develop counterparts who can be left 
to continue the development. 

75. Another Immediate alternative to staffing in specialities is to use private mana¬ 
gement consultants to do certain highly sepcialised work as pnd when it becomes ob¬ 
viously necessary, and to assign counterparts from the depar iment to the team to get 
on-the-job training. While this might serve the purpose in particular instances which 
would have to be examined on an ad-hoc basis, it would not solve the main problem of 
having a nucleus of specialists who are often nccessan' to identify areas and to sec that 
the contracts, conditions and performance of outside management consultants are 
properly tailored and monitored in the interests of the government. It is suggested 
that establishing the nucleus of specialists shown in the chart is of first and major signi¬ 
ficance. Ifat a later date the work load in any one speciality becomes so great or so 
urgent, consideration may then be given to drawing in outside consultants as may be 
necessary. However, there should be a government specialist who can advise on the 
merits of outside consultants versus the further development of specialized staff, and 
who has sufficient knowledge and experience in the specialities concerned that he can, 
on behalf of the government, at least monitor the drawing up of contracts, the periodic 
progress and the end results. 
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PROPOSED ORGANISATION 

DEPARTMENT OF ADMOOSTRATIVE REFORMS 



lat Level Trainees ______________ 

Thoe officers allocated to work under directicai on particular project 









Appendix 3 to C-a Special Annexure 
(Para 43) 

FURTHER DETAILS ON SPECIALIZED BRANCHES 

TTu following details are supplied on request for further guidance in the selection and develop¬ 
ment of specialist staff 

1. All branch specialists should have the background academic and experience 
qualifications normally required at this level. All should have good knowledge Md 
experience in organization and methods work to give them a keen appreciation 
of other specialities and their relationship to their own. All should have the pmonal 
qualifications mentioned in the body of the report. All should have the ability to 
conduct surveys, give training in their speciality both on-the-job and through lectures 
seminars and written communications. 

2. The Organisation Analysis specialist should have made a special study of organi¬ 
sation theory and the history of its development from the so-called “Classical” school 
of thought to and including the more modern developments in the application ofsocio- 
li^cal and psychological disciplines. He should also have experience in the practical 
application of theory, either through intensive case study work or on-the-job training. 

3. Such specialized qualifications can best be developed by intensive study follo- 
vwd by on-the -job training in a well developed consulting service dealing exclusively 
with organizational problems. Two examples are the Tavistock Institute, London, 
England, and the Organisation Division of the Management Advisory Services, Go¬ 
vernment of Canada, Ottawa. There may be like facilities in India not known to 
the writer. Such an attachment may involve six to twelve months. Alternatively, 

.if there is a specialist at division level, the specialization may be achieved through direc¬ 
ted on-the-job training. 

4. The macKneiy of government specialist should have made a special study of the 
constitutional, structural, legal and procedural features of several governments at 
national, state and local level to give him a ready background from which to draw know¬ 
ledge and experience in particular aspects oS the Machinery of Government. He 
should, of course, have knowledge of and experience in the Government of India, wor¬ 
king at such levels where constitutional, structural, legal and procedural matters are 
being dealt with. 

5. Such knowledge and experience is possibly available in the public service and 
there probably will not be much of a problem in selecting and developing an ofiicer 
for this post. 

6. The mechanization sysUm specialist should have experience in and knowledge 
a wide range of oflSce equipment from the simplest devices such as ready reckoners 

to replace laborious, inaccurate and slow arithmetic work and peg-board accounting 
devices to ensure simple, orderly and accurate manual accounting operations. ^ It 
should include su<i items as typewriters, adding and calculating machinm, duplica¬ 
ting, photocopry and punched card equipment etc. At the most highly specialized end 
of the range would be automatic data processing equipment and digital computers as 
used for processing of administrative work. He should have a sound knowledge of 
the detailed phases of feasibility studies required to ensure the sound and economic 
application of such high cost equipment. 

7. There are few if any training courses which cover this whole field. To develcp 
a specialist requires frequent attendance at brief courses offered by manufacturers and 
sales agents. These companies will usually offer immediate and ad hoc instruction 
sessions on the equipment they sell, particularly for a person who will be in a position to 
recommend the use of their particular equipment. A potential specialist must develop 
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the art of keeping such sessions to the basic and essential information he wants and reduc¬ 
ing the sales propaganda to the minimum. There are also a few useful, impartial and 
analytical publications which can be used as references by the specialist. There are 
also numerous sources for literature, films and demonstrations some of which are 
useful for gaining a knowledge of particxilar types of machinery and equipment. This 
officer must be developed on the job. The development is a time-consuming business, 
but it is better to have one officer to do it thoroughly and be a source of reference and able 
to advise others, than to have all officers, who will often need the knowledge, spending 
their time searching and never being able to know the whole field sufficiently well. 

8 The inforimtion systems specialist combines a group of specialities each of 
which, in most fully developed consulting services, is a specialization in itself. These 
are known in U.S-A. and some other countries as “Paper-work Management”. As a 
whole the group represents all forms of written communication from inception through 
all stages of processing to disposal. It involves the organization and procedures of 
central registries, the knowledge of various filing systems and their appropriate uses, a 
knowledge a of wide variety of recording systems from, ordinary card index systems to 
more complex “visible” record systems approaching and overlapping to some extent 
punched card systems and automatic data processing. Such elaborate systems are 
usually called “information retrieval systems”. It involves all aspects of the inception, 
creation, and design of forms and the organization and procedures necessary for the con¬ 
trol of forms. It also involves the special study of the creation, use and up-dating of 
directives and the compilation of administrative manuals containing such directives. 
Each of these subjects could be spelled out at great length, but this is perhaps not 
necessary at this stage. Suffice it to say that generally all this work is aimed at exa¬ 
mining the essentiality of such paper-work, its unmistakable clarity to the user, its 
simplicity in design, its ease of processing, its adaptability to possible systems of mecha¬ 
nization, its completeness in fulfilling its purpose adequately and its ultimate storage 
and/or disposal. All improvements along these lines contribute to the faster and ea¬ 
sier communication of information so essential for the speed, accuracy and economy 
of work processes. 

g. The officer who undertakes this speciality can acquire a good deal of knowledge 
on the various subjects by reading the vast amount of literature on each. However 
years of on-the-job training will be necessary to make a specialist. To expedite the 
process it would be useful if a specialist could be obtained at the division level to give 
on-the-job training. Some courses on each of the subjects with plenty of practical 
exercises would be useful. The availability of such courses in India is not known to 
the writer but there are most elaborate and highly specialized courses, usually about 
6 to la weeks, given in each of the many paper-work subjects in the U.S.A. Govern¬ 
ment and there are such courses in other countries. 

10. The work measurement systems s{)ecialist should be trained first of 
all in basic time and motion study. He should then proceed to sjjecial training in cleri¬ 
cal work measurement systems and then to more sophisticated systems such as Me¬ 
thods Time Measurement (MTM) and Basic Time Measurement (BTM). He should 
study various forms of work sampling techniques. He should know the appropriate 
criteria for deciding on the systems to be iKed. From all these systems he should know 
how dependable work standards are arrived at and how they are maintained. Most 
of this information can be gained from the plentiful supply of .literature on the various 
aspects of the subject but on-the-job training is most essential. Such facilities are likely 
to be available in major industrial and commercial concernes in India. There are 
certainly many such courses in other countries. It is possible that if a specialist was 
contracted for at the division level in procedures and methods, he would know enough 
about work measurement systems to give initial on-the-job training to get the activity 
started. A good knowledge of mathematics is necessary for this work. 

11. The office layout specialist is necessary for the prime purpose of improving 
production by having appropriate working environment, exp^itious work flow 
and the most economic and effective use of office space and facilities. This category of 
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specialization alone does not require such a breadth and depth of knowledge and ex¬ 
perience as do other specialities.' It is placed separately because it is difficult to find 
a natural combination with others. However, if it can be kept separate, it will allow 
for some concentrated development even if the position is filled at a lower level than 
the others. TTie knowledge of office layout can be gained from several good books 
put out in recent years and also several exellent manuals produced on the subject by 
other governments. The siraificance of the subject should not be under-estimated. 
Much saving can be accomplished by the better use of office space and production can 
often be expedited considerably by the arrangement of facilities. Abovc^ all, the 


tions can lead to the development of standard sectoral partitions which can more euily 
and economically be removed and installed from one office to another and one ministry 
to another. While these matters run close and perhaps overlap with the concern of 
Ministry of Works, liaison on such matters could be established, and not otdy equip¬ 
ment and facilities but the design of office buildings may be brou^t closer into line 
with the work requirements. Standards of accommodation and furnishing, if soundly 
based, can save endless wrangling and inequities as between one employee and another 
or one ministry and another. 

12. The requirements for this position are not difficult to achieve. Some^ con¬ 
centrated study literature on the subject, a lively imagination and some skill in 
drafting plus the general qualifications mentioned above should be sufficient to get this 
speciality started. 

13. The budgeting control specialist is required to promote systems of manage^ 
ment control tlut are related to objectives rather than functions, and to provide the 
manager with an automatic check on the effectiveness of work performance in the day 
to da/s progress towards the objective. Such systems are us<m in the private sector 
to find out in good time what are the factors iii production udiich contribute mpM 
effectively towards the making of profit and to pin point the responslblility of those in 
charge of those particular factors. In government, where for the moat part there.ia 
not the discipline of the profit and loss factors, it is all the more appropiute tq 

use of the management tools which have been developed in the private sector even though 
the subsequent profit and loss statement and the balance sheet will not ^ for^COmlqg^ 
Such systems are now being introduced rapidly in a number of govemmcots in what 
is called ''prM|ramme and performance budgeting”. While any principal, changes in 
policy along this line will probably come from the Ministry of Finance, there is much 
that can be done in the course of O and M surveys to promote the elements of this 
development without crossing the lines of such policy and at the same time being ^ 
considerable help to the management leveb in ministries and departments ih showttv 
how management budgeting control may be introduced by d^ree and to thcir-a? 
srantage. 

14. The officer to fill this fiost may be found in the government. He should have 
professional qualifications in accounting and it would be a decided asset ifhe had had 
some experience either in a public corporation or in the private sector in the ins¬ 
tallation and operation of budgetary systems of control. 

15. The accounting systems specialist is required because O and M studies svill 
invariably get involved at some stage or another in accounting derations as they 
relate to other activities. It is therefore essential that a professionally qualified ac¬ 
countant, who understands the fundamental theory and requirments of accounting 
practices, should be readily available to conduct such studies or to advise on accounting 
aspiects (^studies done in other divisions. He should be fully knowledgeable on govern¬ 
ment accounting generally, but should have some knowledge and experience in mana¬ 
gement accounting systems such as cost accounting. 


ot employees can be raised by Having appreciate environmcniai conaiiions to worx in. 
The appropriate placing of furniture and equipment can lead to the promotiem of stan- 
dardsincquipmcntwhichwillin turnpromotemorecconomicalmass buying as well ^ 
flexibilitv in use. Attention stiven to the appropriate dividing of office space by parti- 
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16. Here again it is most likely that this post may be filled from within the public 
service but it would be an advantage to have had experience in a public corporation 
or the private sector where management accounting systems predominated. 

17. The purchasing and store-keeping specialist is required because O and M 
surveys will inevitably involve these activities in whole or in part. They constitute 
a major activity throughout the government and though they are subjects which lend 
themselves to a high degree of specialization, the actual activitira tend to be placed in 
the hands of officers without the experience or knowledge which contribute to their 
good management. With improved organization, procedures and methods, along 
with improved purchasing and storekeeping practices, spectacular savings can often 
be made. The position requires a specialized training in these subj^ts, usually taking 
several university level courses, or at least equivalent intensive reading in the different 
aspects of the subject. It also requires several years practical experience in these acti¬ 
vities or accoimting experience very closely associated with such activities. 

t8. The officer for this specialization maybe found in the public service but it is 
very likely that he will be lacking either in some of the general qualifications mentioned 
in the first paragraph of this appex, or in the special knowledge and experience of the 
subjects. In such a case, some special steps should be taken to fill the gap by secon¬ 
ding him for six months or more to an appropriate activity where he will get some roun¬ 
ding out of his qualifications. 

19. The operations research specialist should have specialized academic knowledge 
in mathematics or closely related fields. He should have experience in applying various 
mathematical and operational research techniques to administrative problems as 
distinct from scientific problems. 

ao. As mentioned earlier such experience will be difficult to obtain because of the 
newness of the activity in administrative situations and the extreme scarcity of quali¬ 
fied people. The solution to this problem will probably best be found as suggMted 
above, in getting a qualified officer on contract in a staff position to get this activity 
started. At that point an officer with good potential and the necessary background may 
be selected for on-the-job development and training. 

Sti. The project plaiw'ag and control systemi specialist will be required because 
O and M studies will often involve assistance and advice in the planning and control 
of projects in ministries and departments. Knowledge and experience will be required 
in the use of various planning and control techniques ranging fi-om simple bar charts 
to the complex techniques such as critical path planning and programme evaluation 
and review techniques (PERT). A background knowledge of mathematics or closely 
related subjects will be necessary. 

22. A suitable officer may be found in the public service for this position but it 
■would be advisable to leave the selection until the head of the division is appointed 
and perhaps a fully qualified staff assistant is obtained. These officers would be in the 
best position to select the most suitable candidate for this position. 
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I 

Introductory 

The earlier report of the study team on the Machinery of the Government of 
India identified regional planning as one of the nine nodal functions of Government. 
It recommended the organisation of a Department of Regional Planning, broadly out¬ 
lined its functions and indicated its location. 

a. At the instance of the study team, a working group consisting of Shri B. B. 
Vohra, Joint Secretary, Department of i^iculture, Shri Gian Prakash, Joint Secretary, 
Ministry of Health and Family Planning, Shri C. S. Chandrasekhara, Chief (Urban 
and Regional Development), Planning Commission, Shri J. K. Chowdhury, Architect 
and Planner and Shri G. R. Nair, Deputy Secretary, Department of Adronistrative 
Refor^ was assigned the task of developing detailed proposals for the organisation, 
functions and stafiSng of the proposed Depratment of Regional Planning. This report 
presents the recommendations of the working group. 

3. The earlier report of the study team outlined the functions of the proposed 
department as follows : 

- To provide leadership and guidance to the states in the matter of regional plan¬ 
ning, to serve as a clearing house of information and experience and to ope¬ 
rate as a co-ordinating agency in respect of central ministries dealing with 
proposals for regional planning. 

- To promote, where necessary, and particularly in big problem areas, the forma¬ 
tion of regional boards with representatives of Central as well as State interests 
armed with effective powers to implement plans. 

- To advise about the location of public sector projects, and particularly to assist 
in getting integrated development plans prepared in consultatimi with state 
governments for areas surrounding such projects. 

- To prepare master plans for metropolitan cities, industrial areas and so on, 
including the siting and planning of new townships. 

- Overall policy and programmes of town planning (slum clearance, sanitation, 
housing, water supply etc., through local bodies). 

- Aid to state governments — financial and technical. 

- Utilisation of land. 

- Co-ordination in regard to local self government in urban and rural areas. 

- To service a joint council of local self government and regional planning at 
national level. 

- Policy on the powers and functions of local bodies, including personnel policy. 

4. The study team did recognise that in the long run regional planning should be 
the subject matter of a full-fledged ministry headed by a Cabinet minister. But it did 
not think that a separate ministry was justified for the present. While considering pos¬ 
sible groupings, the study team thought that regional planning could profitably be group¬ 
ed with Health and Family Planning. 

5. We have proceeded within the framework of the above recommendations to 
outline in detail the tasks of the department, its organisation and its staffing pattern- 
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II 

Functions of the Department of Regional Planning 

We should at the outset point out that urban development, housing, water sup¬ 
ply, local self government etc. are essentially state functions and the role of the Central 
Government is mainly that of co-ordinating, guiding, promoting and assisting both 
technically and financially and creating the necessary framework for-proper discharge 
oftheir various functions by the state and local agencies. However, so far as regional 
plaiming is concerned, the Central Government has a more vital role to play. The 
operational success of regional planning depends in no small degree on setting it in 
the larger context of our social and economic planning. It is only the Central Govern¬ 
ment which can take this overall view either while giving advice on the formulation of 
regional plans or when in special situations it is drawing up the plans itself. Further 
it is a central organisation which can serve as a clearing house of information and pro¬ 
vide effective liaison with the state governments, besides promoting and undertaking 
research. 

7. The earlier report of the study team had recommended that the Department 
of Regional Planning should absorb within itself responsibility for town and coun¬ 
try planning, urban development, housing and lands thus involving the transfer to 
this agency of related functions at present performed in the Ministry of Works, Housing 
and Urban Development and also those related functions now performed by the De¬ 
partment of Health and the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. Further there are 
certain functions which are intimately and int^rally linked with urban and regional 
planning which are at present handled in the Ministry of Health and Family Planning 
and these also should be brought under the purview of the new department. For ins¬ 
tance protected drinking water supply and drainage are being dealt with by the Cen¬ 
tral Public Health Engineering Organisation in the Ministry of Health. Other muni¬ 
cipal services such as mechanisation of garbage removal, composting etc., are being dealt 
with by the local self government section of the Health Ministry. All these should be 
brought under the Department of Regional Planning. Another field which should 
be brought under the Department of Regional planning is that of metropolitan trans¬ 
port presently dealt with by a special group set up by the Committee on Plan Projects 
of the Planning Commission. This is a recent field developed to meet the urgent 
problems of traffic and mass transportation in the metrop>olitan cities. Metropolitan 
traffic and transport planning have to necessarily form a part of the functions of the 
Department of Regional Planning in view of its intimate relationship with land use 
planning, both regional and urban. The transfer of these functions from the 
organisations where they are lodged at present to the Department of Regional Planning 
will give coherence to its functioning and ensure the framing of adequate perspectives 
both for tendering useful advice and also in the formulation of plans. 

8. Furthermore, in the Department of Tourism, planning of tourist centres and 
tourist services is being undertaken in collaboration with the Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Organisation. TTiis, however, has not been able to produce fully satisfactory 
results as planning for tourism requires that it be integrated with overall planning for 
the area and also involves the protection, preservation and enhancement of areas of 
natural amenities and scenic beauty. Therefore, the planning of tourist centres and 
its developmental aspects should also be brought under the Department of Regional 
Planning. 

9. So far as Union territories are concerned, the working group has taken note 
of the fact that the Union territory administrations are setting up town planning de¬ 
partments to deal with urban development problems in their areas. These depart¬ 
ments, however, are yet to be fully built up and strengthened. During this time, the 
Department of Regional Planning at the Centre would have to give technical assistance 
on a much larger scale than would be necessary in the case of state governments. 

10. Among the tasks listed for the Department of Regional Planning in the earlier 
report is the preparation of master plans for metropolitan cities. We feel that such 
tasks are purely the responsibility of a local or a metropolitan body and it can at best 
be a state problem. The Centre’s role here can only be that of giving consultative and 
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financial asusiiance to the state governments and local bodies for this purpose; it cannot, 
however, take upon itself this function without being involved in a large number of 
local problems. It is therefore imperative that actual plan preparation either for local 
areas or metropolitan cities should not come within its purview and that should be left 
to bodies to be set up by the state governments or local bodies and the function of 
the department must be mainly to promote the setting up of such bodies for the prepara¬ 
tion of these plans. 


II. Currently the plans foi metropolitan cities like Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Bangalore, etc. are being prepared by local agencies and the state government 
agencies set up for the purpose and the central organisation is only involved for the pur¬ 
pose of assisting and promoting this work. Only in the case of Delhi the central orga¬ 
nisation is involved directly in the preparation of detailed area plans. We feel that even 
in the case of Delhi, the work on the master plan should be carried out by the agencies 
responsible for it locally i.e. Delhi Development Authority and the Delhi administra¬ 
tion, and the role of the central organisation should be one of placing at the disposal 
of the former its expert advice. Thus either the functions of the Town and Country 
Planning Organisation which include in a major way the preparation of the tonal 
development plans for Delhi and also detailed proposals for traffic improvement, road 
widening etc., should be transferred by that organisation to Delhi Development Autho¬ 
rity or the organisation itself should divided into two parts as it was originally, na¬ 
mely, a Town Planning Otganisation for Delhi which would be part of the Delhi Ad¬ 
ministration and the Central Regional and Urban Planning Organisation which will 
be merged with the new Department of Regional Planning. 

I a. In the context of the broad analysis of the different functions of the department, 
their inter-relationships, and the constitutional limitations that surround those func¬ 
tions, its tasks can be grouped under three functional heads, namely (i) tasks relating to 
regional and.urban planning (a) tasks in the field of development of regions and urban 
areas i.e. implementation of plans and lastly (3) tasks dealing with administrative 
and management aspects of regional and urban development. These taste are discus¬ 
sed in some detail in the following paragraphs. 

(i) Tasks relating to regional and urban planning 

13. This group of tasks relates essentially to the preparation of city and regional 
plans by different agencies at different levels. It will include the conducting of sur¬ 
veys, carrying out of studies and drawing up of a plan, taking note of the needs, trends ■ 
of growth and future prospects of development of each area. It does not hecessarily 
involve any investment as such. In relation to these taste the role of the central orga¬ 
nisation will be mainly advisory except in reg;ard to inter-state resource regions, where 
more than one state will be involved and, therefore, the plan would have to be prepared 
by an inter-state agency which may well be ihe tesponsibility of the central depart¬ 
ment. However, tendering of advice and assistance to the planning agencies at the 
Centre, state and local levels involves initially the carrying out of broad studies for the 
purpose of evolving on a long term basis the patterns of development in regard to urbani¬ 
sation, industrial location, regional transportation etc. Thus the tasks in this group 
fall into four categories; namely 

(i) carrying out studies and investigations for evolving on a leng-term basis an 
overall pattern of urbanisation region-wise for the whole country, a broad 
pattern of industrial distribution and location, regional transportation pattern 
etc. These may be called in other words, the building up of regional plan pers¬ 
pectives in physical terms against a background of economic development 
policies promulgated at the national and regional levels : 

(ii) tendering of advice and assistance to central, regional, state and local agencies 
in all mitters regarding regional and urban development, providing consul¬ 
tative guidance wherever necessary, and undertaking limited studies in spe¬ 
cialised fields for solving of some of the problems referred to it; 
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(iii) evolving programmes in the field of urban and regional planning and arran¬ 
ging for their implementation through agencies at different levels and pro¬ 
viding the necessary financial and technical assistance; and 

(iv) undertaking inter-state resources regional plans for those regions which fall 
in more than one state with the help of joint planning boards composed of 
representatives of the concerned states and central agencies. 

14. These functions are presently exercised by the Town and Country Planning 
Organisation in a limited way and need to be expanded both in scope and in depth. 


(2) Tasks involving regional and urban development programmes 

15. This group of tasks relates primarily to development programmes which in¬ 
volve investment in housing, water supply and drainage, urban reconstruction, 
traffic and transportation, slum clearance, establishment of new towns etc. They 
invr^ve large outlays and can be categorised into three groups namely : (a) housing in 
its broadest sense including community facilities and amenities, (b) municipal services 
such as water supply, drainage, removal of garbage etc., and (c) urban reconstruction, 
renewal, new towns etc. In all the three categories, the work is in the first instance 
that of developing broad policies and programmes on a long-term as well as short¬ 
term basis and creating the necessary framework for implementation by the Central, 
state and local agencies. To perform these tasks effectively it would be vital to build 
into the wings proposed for handling them facilities for research and evaluation. 

16. Housing has occupied during the last three decades the foremost attention of 
most countries as it relates tojthe primary need of a family, the home around which 
every aspect of the family life, the social life and the commimity life are built. The 
house or home therefore becomes the core of commimity development programme whe¬ 
ther urban or rural. There is need for a new approach and orientation in regard to 
the housing prc^ammes from the present welfare approach covering only a section of 
the population to that of an overall national house building with investment in housing 
being considered at par with investment in other sectors, the social housing being only 
a part of it. It needs hardly any emphasis that the limited scale on which the pro¬ 
gramme of social housing is carried out needs considerable elaboration. This implies 
an expansion in the functions of the housing unit and adequate strengthening of it. 
By giving it a significant place in the Department of Regional Planning as a separate 
wing and also emphasising its importance by including housing in the title of the de¬ 
partment, the function of housing would get the necessary impetus and appropriate 
ipiportance. 

17. Next to housing the basic necessities for living, specially in urban areas, are : 
water supply and drainage. Already national programmes in regard to urban water 
supply and drainage and rural water supply have been under way and have developed 
a certain momentum which requires to be fully exploited and further developed to 
achieve the goal of providing every urban dweller and every rural dweller safe drink¬ 
ing water supply, and a minimum level of environmental satisfaction from the point 
of view of both health and aesthetics. Presently this work is being done by the Public 
Health Engineering wing of the Health Ministry and its place as a part of the overall 
Regional Planning and Housing Department would enable it to yield better results as 
these programmes would be actively co-ordinated with housing, urban reconstruction 
and regional development programmes. That is why we are persuaded to suggest 
that this be brought under the Department of Regional Planning. 

18. The third aspect of programme in the field of regional and urban development 
is a comparatively new field, namely, urban reconstruction and renewal, new towns, 
metropolitan traffic and transport etc. This work is essentially to be undertaken by 
a local body or at best a state agency. However, for various reasons including lack of 
finance, managerial inadequacies, and absence of a cohesive national or regional pro¬ 
gramme, no systematic urban reconstruction has taken place in the country beyond 
what improvement trusts have done, here and thei e. The efforts of these orga n i; 81 i o n 
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are more in the nature of patch work than the reflection of a wide spread movement 
of urban reconstruction. It is likely that the urban population will double itself in 
the next two decades or so, and there is bound to be a massive exodus of people from 
rural areas to urban areas. Programmes of urban reconstruction and expansion derive 
their urgency from this. It will, therefore, be necessary to establish a separate wing 
dealing with urban reconstruction to take care of all aspects of urban development, 
expansion, renewal, development of new towns, land policy etc. Into this overall 
programme of urban reconstruction will be woven the programmes housing as 
-well as those of water supply, municipal services, etc. 

(3) Administrative and management aspects of local bodies and regional agencies 

ig. The successful implementation of plans depends on the vitality with which the 
local bodies function. It is therefore impo^ible not to underscore the need to streng¬ 
then the managerial and technical ability of the local bodies, ii^rove their training 
programmes and organise methods of evaluation and research. This group of tasks 
should therefore assume institutional expression as a separate wing in the structure pro¬ 
posed by us. It will also include the management aspect of public utilities other than 
municipal services, such as, municipal commercial enterprises, gas, local transport, etc. 
The Department of Regional Planning in these tasks can have only an advisory role 
:as these are p urely state functions as it will be the states which should guide and super¬ 
vise the work of the local bodies. However, under Article 263 of the Constitution, 
in order to provide a means of coordination o£ policy and action and also achieve uni¬ 
formity in tackling the problems of local bodies, a central council of local self govern¬ 
ment has been already established and is now functioning. Similarly, a Panchayati 
Raj Council is also in existence. It is through these agencies that the Central 
Government can initiate programmes for the strengthening and augmenting the reso¬ 
urces of the local bodies. Basically this moup of tasks aims at making the local 
“bodies self-reliant and able to cotc up wim their responsibilities with their own reso¬ 
urces. Presently, a small local self-government wing is functioning in the Minutry of 
Health to deal with this problem but it would need to be substantially expanded to 
■cope up with a much expanded programme when its functions are transferred to the 
Deparment of Regional Planning. 

Ill 

Organisation of the department 

•20. The analysis of the functions of the department discussed in the previous para - 
-graphs indicates broadly the organisational pattern, which would satisfy the opera¬ 
tional requirements and, at the same time, ensures that there is horizontal as well as 
vertical collaboration in the planning, development programmes and management 
aspects of urban and regional development. The emphasis given to the different groups 
of tasks as well as the maginitude of their operations define the placement of the dif¬ 
ferent functions at levels where they could be dealt with adequately. 


21. The first consideration regarding the organisation is its title. The earlier 
report of the study team had indicated the title as “Department of Regional Planning’. 
In our analysis of its functions we have urged that in addition to regional planning, 
housing should receive adequate emphasis. Through its immediate impact pn society, 
housing is more readily understood by laymen than regional planning and we think 
it would be advantageous to the department ifits title incorporates a term readily under¬ 
stood and appreciated by the ordinary citizen. We are not for a moment minimising 
the overall significance of regional planning—of which housing is after all a part—but 
we believe that a socially satisfying housing policy can itself become a selling point 
for the idea of regional planning. We have already emphasised the central role of the 
local bodies in the field of implementation of plans. We therefore suggest that the 
department be named as “the Department of Regional Planning, Housing and Local 
Government.” 
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22. _To meet the operational needs of the department, we propose an organisation 
divided into five operational wings and one administrative and services division taking- 
care of the needs of all the five opierational wings. The group of tasks under regional 
planning will be dealt with by one wing while the development programmes are pro¬ 
posed to be dealt with by three wings, namely, housing wing, water supply, drainage 
and other municipal services wing and urban re-constructicai, renewal and new towns¬ 
wing. The management aspect is proposed to be dealt with in the fifth wing. The 
chart at page 205 indicates the organisational set up of the department. 


23. The department will be headed by a secretary under whom will be placed 
the five chiefs heading the five operational wings. The deputy secretary (ac^inis- 
tration) in charge of the administrative services division will function directly under 
the secretary having horizontal relationships with the chiefs of the five wings. The- 
chiefs of the five wings will have direct access to the secretary and will serve as his ad¬ 
visers and executive deputies in regard to the tasks entrusted to their wings. 


24. A policy advisory committee will be set up by the secretary composed of the 
five chiefs, the financial adviser to the ministry and such other officers the secretary may 
like to have in the committee. The secretariat assistance to this committee and fol¬ 
low up of administrative decisions will be the responsibility of the administrative and- 
services division. All major policy issues emanating from any wing will be considered 
by the policy advisory committee, presided over by the secretary. 


25. The chief of each wing will have under him different units dealing with the tasks- 
outlined earlier under the functions of the department. The units working imder the 
chief of the wing will also collaborate with one another within the same wing as well 
as with the units in other wings so that there is continual collaboration and percolation 
of ideas and experience. It should be possible for experts in a unit under one wing to- 
changc places with similar experts in other units of other wings and to work on different 
assignments. A systematic adoption of such changes in assignemets will build up an 
awareness and appreciation of the work being done in various wings and by various- 
officers. 


26. Urban and regional planning is essentially a multi-disciplined field and its work 
has to be done by personnel drawn from diverse specialisations like geography, econo¬ 
mics, law, architecture, engineering etc. with a regional planner as the coordinator- 
for each group. It has been the experience that expert personnel from associated 
disciplines like economics, law etc. do not like to leave their sphere of work and take 
up planning as a whole-time job. Firstly, the scope of their advancement in the plan¬ 
ning field is limited in as much as they will always have to work in a multi-discipline 
team and mainly on projects and secondly, the depth of their work in their own specia¬ 
lised field may suffer to some extent. Therefore, planning organisations all over the 
world make use of middle level people in the associated fields as whole-time people 
in the planning departments and they draw upon top level expertise through consul¬ 
tants whenever required. The middle level experts from the associated fields do the 
necessary spade work of organising the material, analysing it and getting the data ready 
for interpretation, and at that stage the availability of consultants will help the team 
as a whole to come to definite conclusions regarding policies as well as planning deci¬ 
sions. It is, therefore, necessary that the regional planning department has a panel 
of consultants available to them on an assignment basis and to whom can be referred 
specific problems as and when they come up for advice and guidance. It is also possi¬ 
ble to associate such consultants with regular project work such as in the case of inter¬ 
state regional plans and make use of their knowledge and experience. The chart does 
not show^the panel of consultants lest it should be mistaken as a panel of permanent 
consultants. The intention is that experts constituting the panel would vary from 
time to time depending upon their availability, expertise, interest in the work etc. 
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Regional and urban planning wing 

27. The main tasks of the regional planning wing have been outlined earlier. 
In accordance with these tasks the work of the wing can be divided into three groups. 
The first of these, the technical advisory and consultancy service to Central, state and 
local agencies has been assigned to three zonal advisers, each working in a zone. The 
country may be divided into three zones, southern zone composed of states of Kerala, 
Madras, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and Maharashtra, the western zone compo¬ 
sed of Gujarat, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Jammu & Ka,shmir, Punjab, Haryana 
and Himachal Pradesh, and eastern zone comprising U.P., Bihar, West Bengal, Assam, 
Nagaland and Union territories. The zonal advisers would, however, be located in the 
capital as they have to work closely with the group dealing with urban and regional 
planning perspectives. But in view of the large area that has to be covered, we think 
it necessary that consultancy work is organised on a zonal basis making it possible for 
the zonal advisers to get acquainted with the problems and potentialities of the areas 
they are dealing with. 

28. The work on urban and regional planning perspectives which will also include 
the study of industrial locations, regional transportation system, recreation, nature pre¬ 
servation, research etc. is proposed to be entrusted to one unit having on it planners, 
economists, geographers, sociologists, engineers, etc. This unit will deal with the evo¬ 
lution of a broad pattern of urbanisation as well as regional development in consul¬ 
tation with the zonal advisers. Thus, there will be a feed back from the zonal advisers 
into the perspective unit and the zonal advisers themselves will take back the evolved 
patterns for use as frames of reference in advising the state governments on urban and 
regional development problems. 

29. The preparation of inter-state resource regional plans has to be dealt with by 
separate units for each inter-staie resource region working under the guidance of joint 
planning boards. The inter-state resource region units should Work closely with zonal 
advisers as well as with the urban and regional perspective unit so that they are aware 
of the general trends of development forecast by the perspective unit and are also able 
to appreciate the problems which the zonal advisers may be handling. With this as 
the background, the units have to evolve detailed regional plans for the inter-state 
regions with which they are concerned. Currently there are two teams w'orking; 
and their number may be increased as and when new projects are taken up. 


Housing wing 

30. The main work to be dealt ^with under the housing wing will be housing 
policy and programmes, housing finance, materials of construction and design and 
lastly organisational matters. Currently housing policy and programmes have embra¬ 
ced only social housing undertaken by central and state agencies. These will need to 
be enlarged in scope to cover not only social housing programmes but also those of 
housing for various income groups for public and private sectors. 

Investment in housing is often considered as non-productive because it is under¬ 
stood more as an adjunct of welfare than a strategy of economic development, It is 
interesting to note that such investment creates employnent, and generates demand 
for various types of material whose manufacture gets stimulated. It also develops 
a number of financing institutions for housing like co-operative banks, mortgage 
societies etc. The housing finance unit will have to frame programmes which can 
exploit fully the value of housing investment in the productive sector. 

Materials of constructign and design have already been dealt with by a num¬ 
ber of institutions in this country and a great deal of experimentation has been going 
on. The unit to handle this work in the housing wing will make available to housing- 
agencies specialised knowledge and techniques for effective improvements both in, 
materials and in designs. 
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This working group has taken note of the fact that many states have already set 
up state housing boards and the setting up of a central housing board is being contem¬ 
plated. The unit in the housing wing will have to work with the state housing boards. 
We would suggest that the housing wing with the expanded scope of activity as envisa¬ 
ged now should function as a central housing board and a separate board may not 
be necessary. 

JVaier supply, drainage and municipal services wing 

31. In the organisation of this wing, experience from the operation of the present 
Central Public Health Engineering Organisation would have to be drawn upon. 
Since the Central Public Health Engineering Organisation is dealing practically 
with all the aspects proposed to be dealt with under this wing, barring certain modifi¬ 
cations in the C.P.H.E.O. for ensuring co-ordination between this wing and other 
wings in the department, the existing set up may continue. 


Urban reconstruction, renewal and new towns wing 

32. The work of this wing will mainly depend upon the new functions which have 
grown out of several programmes that have been instituted in the third and fourth 
five year plans. This wing will have to take into account the urban and regional deve¬ 
lopment prospects forecast by the planning wing and appropriately develop programmes 
in advance of needs whether for industrial development, for residential expansion, 
for services, for transport, etc. and thus play a very important role of anticipating future 
problems and meeting those problems with specific programmes in advance. 

33. This wing will also deal with land policy not only from the view of a rational 
-control and development of land for its most efficient utilisation but also from the point 
of view of minimising land speculation, raising of resources, etc. An important function 
of this wing will be that of establishing new towns either as counter-magnets to metro¬ 
politan cities or new growth centres in developing areas helping to absorb industrial 
■as well as other activities and ofgiving a direction to future urbanisation according to 
the framework evolved by the regional planning wing. 


Local self government wing 

34. As already stated in para 7, related tasks regarding urban and rural local bodies 
to be perfomed in the wing will come over from the Ministries of Health and Family 
Planning, and Food, Agriulture, Community Development and Co-operation respecti¬ 
vely. In regard to the latter item of work, we would like to urge that the Depart¬ 
ment of Regional Planning will confine itself to the functioning of rural local bodies 
(panchayati raj institutions) and not take up agricultural extension work currently 
handled by them. In this background it is proposed that the local self government wing 
be organised into four units dealing respectively with urban local bodies, rural local 
bodies, training, evaluation and research and lastly management of public utilities 
other than those dealt with by the mtmicipal services wing. For dealing with urban 
local bodies and rural bodies already the central council for local self government and 
panchayati raj conference exist through which the advice and assistance as well as 
co-ordination of various policies regarding local bodies can be transmitted. A training, 
evaluation and research wing has already been started and would require now to be 
expanded properly to take care of the needs of the urban and rural local bodies fully. 
The management of public utilities other than municipal services is an activity which 
has recently been started with local bodies undertaking commercial ventures such 
as running of cinemas, markets, recreation parks, installation of parking meters, and-a 
host of other similar activities. All these activities as well as running of certain essen¬ 
tial services like local transport etc. require not only guidance but competent personnel 
in the local body itself. 
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ASmnistrative services dtvisioa 

33. The Administrative services division will be organised into three units, the 
first one dealing with publicity and public relations, second with general administra¬ 
tion and the third with documentation and library. The publicity and public relations 
unit will have public relation officers working with each wing intimately and building 
up the necessary pr<^amines. For the purpose of administrative convenience they 
are all placed under the administrative division. Perhaps one of the most inmortant 
aspects of the regional planning would be to sell the idea of planning successfully and 
to mobilise public support as well as participation in it. Thus public relations will be 
an important task of the department. The publicity and public relations unit would 
have to be very competent and it should be able to put across to the public effectively 
the various ideas that are evolved by the operational wings. 

36. General administration unit will undertake the normal administrative work 
such as personnel, budget, accounting, supplies and materials, and services to the staff. 
They will also provide the necessary secretarial services to the policy advisory commit¬ 
tee and follow up action on policy decisions of an administrative character, 

37. Documentation and library unit will mainly look after the needs of the various 
wings in regard to documentation and library facilities and will also assist them in get¬ 
ting out reports, plans and other material. It may also assist the wings in doing biblio¬ 
graphical work as well as documentary research on the various topics which the wings 
deal with. 

IV 

Staffing 

38. We have very carefully considered the problem relating to staffing of this 
department. We recognise the general paucity of qualified town planners in the 
country, though of course attempts are bing made to develop such categories of per¬ 
sonnel. We should like to state here that considering the complexity of the problems 
this department will be called on to resolve, it should have really first rate men to 
work it, while the personnel who are already functioning in cognate fields should find 
a place in this department, it should keep its doors open to fresh talent. 

39. While we have outlined the fields of specialised disciplines from which the per¬ 
sonnel to man the different units in the department should be drawn, we have refrained 
from working out the actual numbers in which they would be required. It will 
be appreciated that regional planning is a field where the frontiers can change with every 
new impact and every fresh perspective. To have fashioned anything more than what 
we have attempted would have made the department a strait jacket without the capa¬ 
city to adapt its staffing patterns to chang^ing perspectives. We would therefore suggest 
that compact imits should be established initially and thereafter as experience is gained 
these imits should be expanded with appropriate personnel. 

40. In all these cases the importance of getting the right man for the right job 
cannot be over emphasized. In fact, in view of the diverse kinds of fimctions which 
the Department of Regional Planning will be performing, a system of recruitment 
through job specification should be central to its jjersonnel policy. If suitable persons 
cannot be found it would be better to keep some of the posts vacant than pitchfork 
into them men without ideas and initiative. 

41. We should like to broadly indicate here what we think are some of the desi¬ 
rable qualifications of the personnel operating the department. 

Secretary .—While it is true that the secretary of the department will have to func¬ 
tion in a climate of specialised disciplines, his role would essentially be one of co¬ 
ordination and implementation of the programmes evolved. This is essentially an 
administrative process. We do not therefore think that he should necessarily be an 
expert, though nothing should prevent an expert with a flair for administration from 
occupying that post. 
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Chiefs .—It would be desirable if the chiefs of the regional and urban planning wing, 
urban reconstruction wing and water supply, drainage and municipal services wing 
are urban and regional planners, public health engineers etc. We think it would con¬ 
fer a distinct advantj^ if the chirf of the housing wing has a background in the econo¬ 
mics of housing. The chief of the local government wing should be familiar with the 
operations of local government. The chiefs of the different wings should normally be 
ofthestatm of joint secretaries to the Government of India. The zonal advisers should 
be senior planners, having had experience in policy as well as field work and may pro- 
ittabl y be drawn from the state town planning departments. 

New Delhi, 

The “ith September, 1967. 

Sd/- Gian Prakash Sd/- B. B. Vohra 

Sd/- C. S. Chandrasekhara Sd/-J. K. Chowdhury 

Sd/- G. R. Nair 
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